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We offer for Spring of 1877, the largest and most com- 
plete stock in the U. 8., of 

Fruit Trees, Standard and Dwarf. 

Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, deciduous and 
evergreen. 

Roses a specialty—all the finest sorts. 

Green & Hot Heuse Plants, including best 

Novelties. Descriptive and Illustrated priced Cata- 
Jogues sent pre-paid to customers, free ; to others, on 
receipt of stamps as follows : 

No. 4. Fruits, with colored plate, Mbc.; plain, 10c. 

No. 2. Ornamental Trees, col'd plate, 25c.; plain 15c. 

—= . a 3. Greenhouse, free. No. 4, Wholesale, Free, 
1 ed Seed Catalogue and No. 5. List of New Roses, Free. 
Amatenr’ eee the Ss and Kitchen "Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 


Garden. 200 pages, including several benerce 
finely executed engravings, and beautifully ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y, 
REA ee ES 




















colored Lithograph, 35 Cents. 
Bliss’s Illustrated Gardener's Almanac 


and Abridged Catalogue. 136 pages. Fmbraces 
a Monthly Calendar’ f Orerations, and a Price List 
of all the leading Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds, profusely illustrated, with brief directions 
fortheir culture. 10 Cents. 


. 1 on- 
estate, Waatened Penis Catmemtiior: | Star of the West, 


mation upon their cultivation 


Regular customers supplied gratis, Address 
P.O. Box, Be K BLISS & SONS, Monarch of the West, 


No. $712. 34 Barclay St., New York- 
And all the other leading varieties of Straw- 
berries. Raspberries, Blackberries, 


POMONA NURSERY MILLIONS of Grape Vines,—al! approved kinds. 
Capt. Jack ani Great American, the er BOOTS, Gh, Oe SE Me 




















on nome ag ers Ten acres of Brandywine JNO. COOK, 

usqueco) Raspberries, yielded last summer ‘more 

84,388. Send for catalogue. weer Carrot P. 0. +» Baltimore Co O., MA. 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. e $ S: containing 192 
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HOME-GROWN SEEDS. 


Messrs. Hovey & Co. invite attention to their very 
large and varied assortment of the best Home-grown 
Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; embracing the very 
best strains for Farmers, Market Gardeners, Family 
Gardens, Amateurs, and Florists; also all novelties of 
ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. SEE/| merit introduced the pest year. All who wish for first- 

Vick’s Catalogue—300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. class seeds at reasonable prices, are invited to send for 

Vicks Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. catalogues, which will be ready in January, and sent 


k’s Flower and Ve etable Garden, 50 cents; | free to customers and all who apply. Seeds sent by 
with ptt, cloth covers, $100. e "| mall or express to all paris of the country. 























All my publications printed in English and German. | HOVEY &;CO., 
Address, JAMES VICK, Kochester, N. Y. 


53 North )MWarket St., Boston, Mass. 
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ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 
We invite the attention of PLANTERS and AMATEUR CULTIVATORS to onr selectionof the following: 
STANDARD and DWARF PEARS.-— 2, 3 and 4 years old, of the most popular sorts; man as o—_ in 

a bearing state. APPLES-—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. CHES, 

PLUM . CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, APRICOTS, GRAPEVINES inv great me. .., together 


witha rn kinds of Small Fruits. 
AMENTAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 
the noms extensive bp BO Maryland. ROSES, and all other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 


60,000 OSAGE ORANGE and other Plants suitable for Hedges. 
SPEUIAL: {2 ,000 Aquilegia Chrysantha, | Rocky Mountain Lopg-Spurred 
1,500 Aquilegia Ceerulea, Columbines. 
2 Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by Mail promptly attended to; all goods delivered in Balti- 
more free of charge. 


mar W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 
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Agriculture as a Science. p= of his manure to the tobacco crop. But he 

does not give to the soil as much as his tobacco 

takes away, and the result is the impoverish- 
| ment of the whole farm. 


(An Address delivered before Centralia G)ange, No. 87, 
Anne Arundel Uo , Md., by Dr. M. £. Scott.— Concluded.) 
Fertilizer for Grain and Dairy Farms. Effects of Climate. 
It has been a subject of remark, that the wheat | Climate has a most important relation to 
crop of many of the finest regions of the country, | agriculture. Each zone has its peculiar Fauna 
as the Genessee Valley of New York, of parts | and Flora—that is, to each pertain animals and 
of Ohio, &c., has greatly diminished. plants peculiar, or which will thrive best. Man 
This is true of the Piedmont region of Vir- | alone of all animals seems capable of living in 
ginia. In former days it was a great wheat | any climate. But we know what a striking 
country; now a fine cropisrare. This region | difference exists between men who inhabit dif- 
once exhausted by tobacco was restored to | ferent regions of the earth. Such is the effect of 
fertility by the use of plaster and clover; but) climate in determining physical and mental 
the land has become what farmers call plaster | characteristics of the human race, that it forms 
sick, and a geod crop of clover is rare. It wasa| the basis of the theory that all have a common 
fine growing country; it is quite a good one | origin—are descendants of a single pair of per- 
now. Wherefore this change? We must enquire | sons: the theory of the wnity of origin of man; that 
into what the wheat and corn and cattle have | climate and the face of the country has alone 
carried off, and restore it to the land, made the difference between the Esquimaux and 

Think of the thousands of tons of phosphate | the Chinese, the Negro and the Anglo-Saxon. 
of lime the cattle, sheep and hogs have carried In certain regions of the earth may be found 
off. Think of the tens of phosphates and other | human beings who have not the intelligence of 
rubstances the wheat, corn and oats have| brutes. They are for the most part pur-blind, 
abstracted. Think of the thousands of pounds | deaf—defermed in shape. Their big paunches, 
of phosphates which have been taken off in the | ricketty limbs and ill-shapen heads present a most 
shape of milk during a period of fifty years, and | pitiable and abject aspect. They are capable of 
how little has been restored, and we have a| responding only to the calls of hunger. They 
solution of the facts of peor and uncertain wheat | are idiots. These creatures are called Cretins. 
crops in Piedmont Virginia. Science has dis- | They existin some parts of Switzerland, Scythia, 
covered the cause, and is now able to furnish the | and other regions of the globe, Climate is the 
remedy. cause of Cretinism. 

The appropriate manure for dairy farms is| Many things determine climate besides lati- 
phosphate of lime. The manure of the cattle | tude: as elevation above the level of the sea; 
and the grass which decays will furnish organic | the neighborhood of large bodies of water, as 
matter in sufficient quantities. Such lands con- | bays, lakes, seas, insular positions, mountain 
tain sufficient quantities of the other minerals. | ranges, &c. 

How do they become impoverished by grazing Climate is influenced by the currents of the 
and milking the cows? Simply by the cattle | ocean. The Northern regions are moderated in 
carrying off what they get from the land. And | temperature by currents of warm water, which 
the dairymen carry it off in the shape of milk | flow from the equatorial regions towards the 
and cream, and butter (the fat of the milk.) poles; whilst a contrary current of cold water 

The soil will become poor although you from the polar seas diminishes the intensity of 

should carefully return all the manure of the | the heat of Southern countries, which, without 








farm, because in this manner only a part of what | its influence, would be unfit as an abode for man, 
has been taken from it has been returned. The | deast or plant. In the Atlantic ocean this vast 
impoverishment is only a question of time. current from the torrid zone is called the Gulf 

The same principle applies to every branch of | Stream. It sweeps along the coast of North 
farming. Tobacco is a great exhauster, because | America, moderating the climate of the Northern 
nothing is returned but the root, which consists States. Its influence is felt on the British Isles, 
chiefly of woody fibre. Hence the farmer applies | and extends even to Norway and Sweden, which, 
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without its influence, would be an abode fit only | happy medium would be productive of the great- 


for the Laplander or the Esquimaux. 


To quote the eloquent language of the eminent | have rivers, nor creeks, nor springs. 
“There is a river in the | 


Mathew F. Maury: 
ocean. In theseverest droughts it never fails, and 
in the mightiest floods it never overflows. I's 
banks avd its botioms are of cold water, whilst 
its current is of warm. The Gulf of Mexico is 
its fountain, ant its mouth is in the Arctic seas. 
Ié is the Gulf Stream. There is in the world no 
other such majestic flow of waters. Its current 
is more rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon, 
and its volome more than a thousand times 
greater. Its waters, as far out from the Gulf as 
the Carolina coasts, are of an indigo blue. They 
are so distinctly marked that their line of junc- 
tion with the common sea-water may be traced 
by the eye. Often one-half of the vessel may be 
perceived floating in the Gulf Stream, whilst the 
other half is in the common water of the sea—so 
sharp is the line and such the want of affinity 
between those waters; and such, too, the 
reluctance, so to speak, on the part of those of 
the Gulf Stream to mingle with the common 
water of the sea.” 

Currents of air, their direction to or from the 
sea or large bodies of water, have a most im- 
portant intiuence to determine the nature of a 
climate,—in other words, the character of the 
prevailing winds. 

The main elements of climate are the tempera- 
ture of the air and the soil itself; the —_— 
of rain that falls, and the character of the prevail- 
ing winds. 

Climate of Atlantic States. 

But the subject is far too extensive to consider 
within the brief limits of an address. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to a few remarks con- 
cerning the climate of some of the Atlantic 
States, and more especially of those parts which 
extend from the Blue Ridge range of mountains 
to the coast. 

Climate is, then, determined by latitude, eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea, ranges of moun- 
tains, the neighborhood of large bodies of water, 
and the currents of the ocean. These considera- 
tions or cenditions determine the direction of 
the prevailing winds, for the currents of the 
eT are as certainly determined and con- 
trolled by pbysical laws as those of the ocean. 
The direction of the prevailing winds is largely 
concerned not only in determining directly tem- 
perature, but the rain-fall of a given region or 
section of country. 

If you will look on a map of the United States 
you will find the conditions of one of the finest 
climates in the world. An immense seacoast on 
the Atlantic; the great river of the ocean, the 
Gulf Stream, coasting our entire seaboard ; a cor- 
responding flow of cold water to temper the 
Southern States; the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South; on the North the chain of great lakes, 
inland seas, the interior intersected by numerous 
magnificent views of length and magnitude un- 
equalled in the world; on the coast numerous 
bays, gulfs and roads making up from the sea; and 
lastly, ranges of long and lofty mountains. 

The rainfall of a country largely determines its 
fertility. Where there is no water there is a 
desert. Where it is perpetually raining, cultiva- 
tion is impossible. It might be supposed that the 





est results; but in such an event, we would not 
We need, 
for animal productiveness, an excess of rain. It 
may surprise some to state, the annual rainfall in 
the United States—(I do not refer to the Pacific 
States)—is far greater than in sea-girt Great 
Britain. In London the annual rainfall is 23 
inches; in New York, 42 inches; in Savannah, 
Georgia, 55 inches, (4 feet 7 inches,) &c. Buta 
glance at the map would assure us of the fact—for 
our grand rivers, beside which those of Great 
Britain are mere spring-branches, are formed by 
the rains, the excess of which is carried by them 
back to the great fountain of waters, the ocean. 

Perhaps the finest system of irrigation in the 
world is to be found on the Atlantic seaboard 
States of North America; and of this extensive 
section the most favored is the eastern slope of 
the Blue Ridge mountains to the coast. 

Two great chains of mountains ‘traverse the 
territory of the United States in a direction 
approaching South and North. They divide the 
country into an Eastern, Middle and Western 
section,—the Middle comprising the great basin or 
valley of the Mississippi ;—the Rocky Mountains 
on the west and the Alleghanies on the east. 
East of the Hudson river the Alleghanies consist 
chiefly of granite hills, with rounded summits. 
Some peaks of the Green Mountains in Vermont, 
and White Mountains of New Hampshire, rise 
to the height of 5 or 6,000 feet. After we pass 
the Hudson the structure of the Alleghanies seems 
to change. In Pennsylvania and Virginia they 
assume the form of long ridges, varying in height 
from 2,500 to 4,000 feet, occupying a Sreadth of 
100 miles. In Tennessee, where tli y terminate, 
they again lose the form of continuous chains, 
and break into groupsof isolated mountains rising 
5 to 6,000 feet in height. East of the Alleghanies 
we find the Blue Ridge, which, by some geo- 
graphers, are included as a part of the Ailegha- 
nies, but which deserve an independent rank, 
both from their length, height, distinctness 
and important effect on the climate of the States 
which extend from their base to the ocean. 


These mountains take their rise in Pennsylva- 
nia, pass through the northern part of Maryland, 
cross the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, traverse 
Virginia, North Carolina, northern part of 
Georgia, and are lost in the State of Alabama. 

They are remarkable for uniformity of height, 
forming a great ridge or back-bone in the States 
through which they run. Wherever beheld they 
form a most beautiful feature in the landscape, 
and are remarkable for the beautiful deep blue 
of the atmosphere which bathes them. The 
great Limestone Valley of Virginia lies between 
them and the North Mountains, one of the long 
parallel ridges of the Alleghanies; on the west 
this country extends into Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, and southwest as far as the Tennessee 
line. 

Mountains are nurseries of showers and rains. 
The vapor which forms the clouds they milk, 
must come from vast areas of water, as oceans, 
seas and lakes. The Alleghanies form a vast 
water-shed, from which the water flows either 
into the Atlantic Ocean or into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The water which flows west has come 
from the West, from the great lakes, and from 
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ithe southwest, brought by the southeast trade 
winds. But litde of that brought from the 
‘Atlantic Oceam reaches the summit of the 
Alleghanies ; it is milked from the clouds by the 
chain ef Blue Ridge Mountains and the inter- 
vening mountain ridges. East winds are the 
dry winds of the country west of the Alleghanies. 

The great rivers which rise in the Alleghanies 
and Blue Ridge flowing east to empty into the 
Atlantic Ocean attest the truths of my state- 
ment. The Susquehanna, Gunpowders, Poto- 
mac, Rappahannock, York, James, Roanoke, to 
say nothing of the minor rivers, creeks, runs and 
springs, but drain off the surplus water brought 
by the winds from the gulf stream and ocean, 
and restore it to the original fountain. 

The evaporation from these rivers and streams 
and from the moist earth, serves to temper our 
climate in the heat of summer, gives rise to 
variable currents snd electrical phenomena, 


affording partial rains in various sections, often | 
accompanied by the phenomena of ti.under | 


storms. 

The rain-bearing wi'ds of the section of 
which I am speaking, blow from the N. E., E 
and 8. E.; they sweep over the occan and bays 
which indent the coasts, become saturated with 
moisture; meeting with cold currents of air, 
condensation into clouds takes place, and pre- 
cipitation in the form of rain follows. 


Why Mountains Should Determine 
Rainfall 
Is not so clear to our apprehension; for at a 
corresponding height in the atmosphere there is 
as cold a temperature. Two causes present them- 
selves to my mind: 


1st. The irregularity in height of different 
parts of all ranges of mountains; the deep glens, 
and gorges, and caves or caverns, must give rise 
to local currents and varying temperatures, 
which will in some degree affect the upper or 
regular currents; these, together with the per- 


pendicular currents up and down, may in some | 


sort serve to mass the clouds on or near the 
mountain-tops. 

2d. I believe that the bulk or mass of the 
mountain attracis the clouds, as the moon 
raises the mass of the ocean to cause the tide. 
If you drop a plumb-line on the edge of a 
perpendicular mountain precipice, it will be 
swayed from the perpendicular towards the 
mountain side; it is attracted by the mountain; 
so my opinion is, that the mass of the mountains 


exercises a force of attraction upon the clouds, | 


massing them, and pulls the rain-drops to the 
surface. How far electrical force exercises an 
influence is a matter of speculation, but it 
doubtless plays its part, as it. does in almost 
every phenomenon of nature. 

Our seaboard States possess all the conditions 
to make a delightful and healthy climate. 
Situated in the north temperate zone; an ex- 
tensive water basin on the east, warm currents 
of the ocean from the torrid zones, cold currents 
from the polar regions, a great long back-bone 
of mountains, intersected by numerous splendid, 
long and broad rivers, great bays, and r 
making up between the land from the ocean, 
together make up the conditions of one of the 
most favored parts of the world for the abode of 


man, and for his development into the highest 
type of intellectual und moral excellence. 

Advantages Presented by Maryland. 

No section of this beautiful slope is more 
| favored than our own State of Maryland; north 
| of her runsthe grand Delaware river to debouch 
|into the bay of the same name, intersected on 
the north by the rushing Susquehanna; divided 
by the great Chesapeake which bounds ber on 
the south ; on the west by the majestic and broad 
Potomac; on the north and west by the Blue 
Ridge and Alleghany Mountains—all combine 
|to make the State one of the choicest spots in 
| this grand country of North America. Her soil 
;and productions correspond to her climate. 
| Her wealth of fisheries, her agricultural products 
of wheat, corn, tobacco, her fruits of every 
| description, and lastly her mineral wealth of 
; coal and iron, make one of the richest of this 
| great union of States of North America. 

The position of Maryland affords one of the 
| natural outlets for her less-favored sisters of the 
West, which has been increased by the energy 
of her people, and Maryland can with pride 
point to her great canal to be completed to the 
Ohio river, and to her railroads, one of which 
stretches to the vast lake regions on the north- 
| west—and then in its incipiency, the Valley of 
| Virginia road, destined to eclipse in value to 
your commerce the B. & O. R. R. This road 
will connect Baltimore with the richest region 
|of North America—the south, and southwest 
| valley of the Mississippi. These artificial chan- 
| nels of trade Maryland owes to the liberality of 
a sister State, Virginia, who granted the right of 
| way to the Ohio river. With unexampled 
| liberality, some read folly, Virginia has granted a 
| charter through the entire breadth of the State, 
which, when completed, will afford Baltimore the 
| most magnificent supply region of the United 
States. 


| Enlightened Agriculture the Basls of all 


| Prosperity. 

| In conclusion, I must remind you the basis of 

| prosperity of a country is agriculture. Success- 

|ful agriculture not only depends upon the 

| fertility of the soil, but the skill and intelligence 

| of the farmer; he must learn to apply the princi- 

| ples of science to his daily work—he must get 

| out of the deep rut he has been traveling—he 
must shake off the shackles with which tradition 

}and reverence for authority have bound him— 

| he must learn to think for himself. To do this 

| he must seek knowledge! 

| Nothing is more confident than ignorance— 

Fools rush Jn where angels fear to tread. 

| He must admit that it is possible that the old 

| system may be wrong, or at least submit the 

| new to a calm and careful examination. 

Agricultural schools and colleges have done 
|some good, but not near as much as was ex- 
pected. Agricultural papers do much to dissemi- 
nate the experience of farmers. But what is 
most needed is an experimental farm under the 
control of men of science and practical skill. 

But the farmer may do much for himself by 
keeping an account of the variation of seasons, 
the temperature of the atmosphere and his soil, 
the number of rainy days, the annual rainfall, 
the kind of crops best suited to his land, the 
effect of different manures upon his crops, &c. 
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In this manner an immense number of facts 
may be collected for his future guidance. 
Publish your experience. Let there be frequent 
interchange of opinion and of the results of ex- 
perience among the farmers. This brings me to 
the consideration of 

Farmers’ Granges. 

Fam much inclined to think that the institu- 
tion of the grange has its erigin in the small 
crops and small profits of the farmer. 

As long as he made fine crops, he only grum- 
bled a little when he received his commission 
merchant’s account. Item drayage, item storage, 
item bags furnished, item wheat in bad order, 
item interest on money advanced, item commis- 
sion. But when the items left him no balance, 
or in debt, he began to think it time to dispense 
with them; and hence the grange. But it will 
be small economy only to save. The great object 
of the grange should be to increase your crops. 
Properly conducted, immense benefit must accrue; 
not only by purchasing your supplies cheaper, 
and reliable manures, but by discussion at your 
meetings among the members. This will compel 
those who discuss, to read, study and observe. 

Invite the delivery of lectures; this will stir 


you up—unsettle you—for the best thing to hap- | 
pen to the farmer is to unsettle him, and then | 


to settle him. You will often find amusement in 
criticizing the blunders of the lecturer,—albeit, no 
farmer himself,—undertaking to teach the eld 
practical farmer. You will often beable to correct 
his errors and tell him that for all his botany, that 
wheat does branch, and if it did not you would 
never raise half a crop, as half the wheat sown 
either does not come up, or perishes after it 
germinates. The grange will cultivate good 
feeling and neighborly kindness, and serve to dis- 
sipate prejudice and error. 

Finally, if I have said anything to rouse in you 
the spirit of enquiry; if I have done anything to 
unsettle you; if I havesaid anything to set your 
brains to work, to induce you to think, I shall be 
satisfied that I have done good work. 

God speed you in your efforts to advance the 
interest of agriculture, and to elevate the moral 
and intellectual standard of the farmer. 

And Triptolemus, whose bounteous hand 
Strewed golden plenty o'er the fertile land. 


*Tis true the youth shall be a mortal born, 
Norsbal! his bands instructive labor scorn; 
He first shall plough, first sow the grateful soil, 
And reap the blessings that await such toil. 


—Joannes Secundus. | 


[Nore—Triptolemnus, the eon of Celeus, was bred up 
frum his infancy by Ceres, who fed him upon milk inthe 
morning and covered him with fireat night. She taught 
him agriculture and sent him overthe world in a chariot 
loaded with corn, to teach mankind that science, when 
he first instracted Greece. } 

— Np es ee — — 
Raising Tobacco Plants. 
[An Essay read before Bethel Hill Grange, N. C., 
by J. J. Brooks, and forwarded for pub- 
lication in the American Farmer.| 


Ifaving been appointed to write an essay on 
raising tobacco plants, I will, in compliance with 
that appointment, present to your consideration 
some practical suggestions on the subject. The 
best time for burning and sowing tobacco-plant 
land is, in my opinion, from the first day of Janu- 
ary to the 15th day of February; if sown too 
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early there is danger of their sprouting or coming 
, up before the cold weather is sufficiently over to 
prevent them from being killed; and,if sown too 


| late, there is danger of the fly destroying them 


from the want of a good start before the insect 
begins its ravages—therefore there is danger of 
| failing to raise plants either from too early burn- 
ing and sowing, or burning and sowing too late ; 
but the early sowing is certainly the best, if the 
| young plants can be saved from being killed by 
, the cold snaps. 

The second consideration, and I think the most 
| essential, is the location and condition of the 
plant bed; the very warmest spots, if not too dry 
jand thirsty, are the best,—say the southern 
| Slopes or eastern sides that lie facing or fair to 
the rising sun, for the sooner the beds can get 
the warmth of the sun after a chilly night the 
better. Some attention should be paid to the 
quality of the soil also; dry thirsty soil should 
| be aveided, as also should soil of a very wet 
nature, especially wet spouty places; for either 
too wet or too dry are fatal to plant-raising. 

Fine close soils, moderately moist, are the best, 
| and there are sigus of good plant land from the 
virgin growth on or about it; the best of those 
are the persimmon and sweet gum shrubs. 

The next consideration is the preparation for 
|sowing the seed. When a suitable place is 

selected, rake off the leaves and sweep the ground 
clean with a brush broom, then burn until the 
ground is dry and crusty; then rake off the 
chunks and coals, and mattock up two or three 
|inches deep; chop over with hoes close, and rake 
off the roots; then scatter well-rotted stable 
manure chopped fine until the ground is about 
| half covered, and now sow on a peck of tobacco 
fertilizer to the one hundred square yards, and 
chop the contents in well; then rake again, leav- 
ing the bed as level and smooth as possible, and 
sow the seed and whip or rake them in; after 
this scatter about as much more stable manure 
on the top and trample the bed well; then ditch 
) around so as to keep it from washing if necessary, 
and cover with green brush clear of leaves, and 
set pine brush around the outside to catch the 
leaves from being blown on the beds and caught 
by the covering brush. 

This operation, with ordinary seasons, will, if 
no mistake is made in the sélection of a good 
location, ensure us plants nine times in ten with- 
out further trouble. 

I have omitted to mention the greatest difficulty 
|in the minds of a great many people in raising 

plants, viz: the flea bug or fly. Ido dot think, 
however, we would have any trouble with them 
if the above rules are properly observed ; for, 
with the above treatinent, the young plants will 
| grow so fast that the fly could not destroy them; 
but if we should have any trouble in this direc- 
| tion, and it should become necessary to resort to 
| other remedies than those mentioned to save our 
| plants from destruction, I would advise the appli- 
| cation of tobacco fertilizer sown over the beds in 
less or greater quantities, as reason or common 
| sense may dictate: for instance, if the plants are 
| very young, a small quantity should be applied ; 
}and so on according to the size and strength of 
| the plants. The fertilizer should be sown on 
while raining or just before it rains, and in the 
absence of rain throw on water until the fertilizer 





is washed to the roots of the plants; this gives 
the plants.a vigorous growth, which is worth 
more than all other remedies, for I put but little 
confidence in the multiplicity of remedies you 
hear about the destruction of the fly or the pre- 
vention of their sucking by those remedies; I 
believe the best means is to feed the fly by a super- 
abundance of plants, or other vegetable matter. 
Mustard is a good feeder ; they are fond of it, and 
I would advise the sowing of mustard seed lightly 
over our beds, and sprinkled around the edge us 
a help to feed the fly. Of the other remedies, I 
think ground plaster or air-slacked lime, sifted 
over the plants lightly, is the best ; and I believe 
the only good it does is the nutritive matter 
derived from it to the plants, and keeping the 
beds moist. The idea advanced by some of cover- 
ing plants entirely up with fine stable manure or 
anything else to keep the fly from finding them 
or to keep the cold from killing them, is, to my 
mind, a preposterous one, for we all know that 
any vegetable that grows with the root in the 
earth and the bud out, can be smothered and 
destroyed by covering the bud; hence I object to 
the covering process. Try it when you will and 
you will never see as many plants on your beds 
as you saw before you covered them. I have 
heard people telling about their covering their 
plants with fine stable manure, &c., and still their 
plants were lost, and they would charge the fly 
with the destruction, but I believe the remedy was 
the prime cause of the destruction of the plants. 
With these remarks, I leave the subject to the 
consideration of those who are more able tu do 
it justice than myself. 
-—_-_—ne e  e 


The True Theory of Farming—No. 13. 
Lime— Different Combinations of. 


Moassrs. Editors of American Farmer : 


Carbonate of lime, in the form of chalk, was 
brought up from pits a great depth in the earth, 
dried, pulverized and spread on the soil in France 
and Britain two thousand years ago. 

Pliny informs us that it added luxuriance to 
the herbage—-rendering it more abundant, sweeter 
and greener. This chalk exists abundantly in 
the south of England and the north of France, 


but I believe has not been found in the United | - ar 
. 'of the substance it prepares and administers to 


States. 

More recently, and especially within the pres- 
ent century, lime is used in various forms and 
combinations with the same beneficial results in 
all agricultural countries. Combined with 
sulphuric acid, and water, as a sulphate, it forms 
plaster, or gypsum; with phosphoric acid, as a 
phosphate, it exists in raw bones, and in min- 
eralized bones, as in the great native bone-phos- 
phate basin of Charleston, and also in the South 
American and other guanos, composed of the 
excrement and bones, chiefly, of birds. Lime, 
however, is not the valuable constituent of these 
manures. The phosphoric acid of the bones, 
and the same with ammonia and potash, in the 
guanos, are the chief considerations. 

The peculiar effects of plaster also, are to be 
ascribed, chiefly, toits sulphuric acid. Paster 
is one of nature’s happy combinations, not only 
in the inherent value as plant-food of its own 
constituents, but in its chemical results in ad- 


\form of carbonate of ammonia. 
| found only in minute quantities in the atmos- 


|drated sulphate of lime, called plaster. i 
| plaster remains in the “super-phosphate,” and is 
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ministering ammonia. Ammonia is the most 
expensive of all commercial mapures. It exists, 
however, in the soil in various shapes, and in the 
atmosphere, in the form of carbonate. In the 
atmosphere it cannot exist as pure ammonia, be- 
cause it combines with carbonic acid. As this 
carbonic acid gas exists in the air in far greater 
abundance than ammonia, the latter always 
occurs in combination with it; that is, in the 
This, though 


phere, occurs everywhere near the earth and in 
the soil. Rains, dews and snows remove it from 
the atmosphere to the soil. It is evolved from 
nitrogenous organic bodies in and on the soil, in 
the gaseous form, and escapes unless arrested by 
chemical union with fixed substances. Plaster 
and water decompose and convert it into a 
non-volatile salt called su/phate of ammonia ; that 
is, if plaster, water and carbonate of ammonia 
come together, the result is the decomposition 
of the plaster and the carbonate of ammonia, and 
the simultaneous formation of carbonate of lime 
and sulphate of ammonia. The process may be 
described as follows: The sulphuric acid of the 
plaster abandons its embrace of lime, and obeys 
a stronger affinity by uniting with the ammonia 
of the other compound, forming sulphate of am- 
monia. This frees the carbonic acid (of the car- 
bonate of ammonia) in the presence of the lime, 
which is extricated from the sulphuric acid, and 


| both the lime and carbonic acid being free, unite 


and form carbonate of lime. It isadouble decom- 
position, resuiting in the formation of sulphate of 
ammonia, and carbonate of lime, out of the con- 
stituents of plaster and carbonate of ammonia. 

This sulphate of ammonia is a non-volatile salt, 
and, in the soil, enters slowly into solutien ad- 
ministering ammonia and sulphuric acid to the 
plants. The carbonate of lime, meeting carbonic 
acid in the waters of the svil, takes a double pro- 
portion of the acid, forming bicarbonate of lime, 


| which is soluble and supplies the plants with 


lime. It isnot wonderful, therefore, in the light 
of its peculiar power over carbonate of ammonia 
existing almost every where—in the water and air 
of the soil, and in the air above,—that the use of 


| plaster is followed by charming effects on the life 


and vigor of plants. , 
In view of its trifling cost compared with that 


plants, to say nothing of its own constituents, it 
may well be considered one of the most econo- 
mical fertilizers in use. But it is only under the 
influence of water that plaster fixes ammonia. 
In the absence of water, the effect is the reverse. 

Applications of p!aster at the time, or immedi- 
ately after super-phosphates are applied, will 
not likely be followed by conspicuous results, 
because the process of rendering the phosphoric 
acid of bones soluble, results in the formation of 
plaster, by the liberation of the phosphoric acid 
and the union of sulphuric acid with the lime of 
the bones; thus out of insoluble phosphate 
of lime forming soluble phosphoric acid, ge 

1is 


perhaps a sufficient dressing, and further imme- 

diate additions are likely to prove useless. 
Without further reference to the various forms 

in which lime is incidentally employed, with 
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more expensive manurial substances, it will now 
be considered~ in the most economical and 
beneficial form im which it can be applied, with 
reference to its own constituents, as plant food, 
and its mechanical and chemical influence on the 
soil, viz: 

The Carbonate of Lime. 

In this form, lime is the most abundant of 
simple minerals. It constitutes in a great 
measure calcareous spar, limestone, marble, marl 
and chalk. In the animal kingdom it forms the 
principal parts of shells, and a small proportion 
of the bones of the higher orders of animals. 

It is present, dissolved in small quantities, in 
most all natural waters. In pure water it is 
considered almost insoluble, but is soluble in the 
water of the svil, and all other waters contain- 
ing carbonic acid. 

fhe appellation “carbonate” not only includes 
the natural forms above enumerated, but that 
form it assumes after calcination and long expo- 
sure to air. 

Lime, burned from recks and shells—pure 
oxide of calcium, cannot be kept in this pure state. 
Hence there can be uo pure lime umess it be 
Jresh—recently formed from the calcined carbon- 
ates, or from union of oxygen with the metal, 
calcium. Immediately afier pure lime is formed 


it begins the absorption of water from air, and 
then carbonic acid. Afler a time these absorp- 
tions are simultaneous in different parts; for 
when the exposed surface ceases, chemically, to 
combine with water, it begins to part with its 
water, (which is either exhaled or is absurbed by 


inner pertions,) and to absorb carbonic acid. 


After it has absorbed water, to tLe extent of | 


its affinity fur it, and also necessarily some Car- 
bonic acid, us long as it possesses a preponder- 
ance of the peculiar churacteristic of pure or 
fresh lime, (sensible causticity,) it is called “hy- 
drate,” on account of the water. 

But after another evolution, or rather a con- 
tinuation of the sume change, in which a large 
portion_of the water gives place to carbonic acid, 
although not completely carbonated, it assumes 
a mild state, in which it is classed with the “car- 
donates,” (although it is a mixture of both furms,) 
because the carbonate predominates. 

So, with the same indefiniteness, the term 
“carbonate” designates the common uncalcined 
magnesia of the shops, which in round numbers 
of per cert. is composed of magnesia 45, carbonic 
acid 35, and water 20 per cent. This is strictly 
a mixture or perhaps a chemical compound of 
carbonate and hydrate, because it contains 
chemically combined water, and carbonic acid. 
But the latter predominates, and for convenicnce, 
or through habit, originating in ignorance of its 
composition, to distinguish it from a pure 
hydrate, like the same state in lime, it is classed 
with the “carbonates.” 

The changes undergone by lime and magnesia 
are identical tn kind, but magnesia changes more 
slowly than lime. To prevent confusion, we 
will repeat the changes common to both. Fresh 
burned lime, pure oxide of calcium, will combine 
with and solidify water till its composition is 
lime 76, water 24 per cent. 

Fresh magnesia, pure oxide of magnesium, 
combines with water till its composition is mag- 
nesia 70, water 30 per cent. They will not 
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solidify (dry up) any more water. Further addi- 
tions of water wet them, and produce mortar. 
On prolonged exposure to air they give off # 
portion of their water and absorb carbonic acid.. 

But the acid does not, or at least has not beem 
| known to take the place of all the water, by 
| mere exposure to air; but, it seems, an equi 
| librium of affinities is reached before they part 
| with all the water, at which the acid ceases to: 
displace the water—that is, in the air, they never 





after burning have been known to return to 
| pure carbonates. When they have absorbed all 
the acid they will take, they are “mild” and are 
designated as carbonates. 

To avoid long descriptions and confusion 
hereafter, we will designate the first state after 
burning, before slaking, (the pure oxide) as 
“Fresh,” which is strongly caustic; the second 
state, as “Hydrate,” which is sensibly, but in a 
less degree, caustic; the third, as “Midd” or Car- 
bonate; the fourth, as Bicarbonate, of lime or 
of magnesia. 

Whilst they appear not to do so tw the air, 
there is no doubt that lime and magnesia, in 
| fine powder mingl d in the soil, in quantities so 

small as not to admit of forming a mass, mortar, 
}or cement, will become completely carbon- 
| ated, by the never-ending series of combinations 

and decompositions they provoke, and enter into, 
| among the contituents of the soil. 
| Fresh magnesia and hydrate of magnesia, will 
harden in a wet soil in ten days into hydraulic 
cement. This is one of the reasons why, in 
these states, it is worse than lime in the same 
state; for hydrate of lime will not do so, unless 
it contains a large admixture, say 30 or 40 per 
| cent, of magnesia. 

How are we to ascertain what per cent. of 
| magnesia is in the rocks? If the lime and mag- 
| nesia are applied in the only proper condition of 
| mild fine powder, and thoroughly disseminated, 
| they will not harden nor Lurt the soil or the 

plants; so if properly used, it is all 4 mistake 
}about magnesian limes being injurious. We 
| cannot conceive of a fertilizer that may not be 

improperly applied, so as to result in harm to the 
| soil or the plants. But none has sutfered so 

much in this way as lime and magnesia. 
| Prof. Johnston, (Agri. Chem.) who appears on 
| both sides of all questions, and therefore some- 

times must be right, and in this instance is sus- 

tained by independent authority, says that—the 
| hydrates of lime and magnesia by mere exposure 
; to the air do not attain the state of carbonate 
| “within any ass gnable time’—ard that calcined 
magnesia absorbs carbonic acids more slowly 
than lime, and by mere exposure to air wilk 
“probably never return to its original condition 
of carbonate— * * * whenallowed to slake 
spontaneously, three-fourths of it become ulti- 
mately changed into carbonate, and form a chemi- 
cal compound of hydrate and carbonate, which 
is identified with the common uncalcined mag- 
nesia of the shops, (called carbonate) which con- 
sists of carbonate of magnesia 69.37, hydrate of 
(?) magnesia 16.08, and water 14.60,—100, and 
undergoes no turther change by continued ex- 
posure tu the air.” Again, he says—“at least one- 
fourth will always remain caustic, however long 
exposed to the air.” 








It appears, therefore, that there will remain a 
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sufficient quantity of this ruinous property of 

causticity, in spite of exposure even for a life- | 
time, to satisfy the most inveterate persistence in 
the wrong direction. 

We have thus drifted from the consideration 
of lime and magnesia simply, to their comp >unds 
with acids—and why? Beceuse they do not oc- 
cur in nature in the simple form; and because 
they never have been and never can be mingled in | 
the soil, in this fresh state of pure oxides,—and | 
if they were, they would injure, instead of bene- 
fitting the suil. So, also, we have taken the so- 
called carbonate of magnesia along with the same 
compound of lime—and why ? 

Because the principal source of lime, in our 
country, is the rocks, in which carbonate of mag- 
nesia is present with, and inseparable from, the 
lime. In the burning of the stone, they pass 
through the same changes,—their evolutions on 
exposure to air, and mingling in the soil, are 
analagous; and they are each equally essential 
as plant food. 

Of all forms in which lime and magnesia have 
ever been applied that of carbonate alone, under | 
all circumstances, appears free from injurious ef- 
fects, and proves always beneficial to all soils in 
need of these manures, 

Yet strange as it appears, from this point of 
view, the most ridiculous and strenuous abortive 
efforts are made, by otherwise intelligent farmers, 
to mingle them in the soil in their pure caustic 
state, uncombined with carbonic acid or water. 
Of course they always fail in the accomplishment 
of an impossibility, but they nearly always suc- 
ceed, admirably—in the ruin of the lime and 
magnisia. Thus, millions have been wasted in 
chasing a phantom in this direction by sturdy 
farmers who reason soundly, and look to tangible 
results in everything else. 

If lime or magnesia combined with sulphuric 
acid as sulphates, be applied to sour soils, the 
acidity is intensified by the addition of the 
powerfully corrosive sulphuric acid, while if com- 
bined with the feeble carbonic acid, in the form 
of carbonates, the acid of the soil would be neutral 
ized by the release of the harmless carbonic acid 
from the lime, and the union of the lime and 
magnesia, thus set free, with oxalic, and other 
acid vegetable poisons, and also with injurious 
mineral acids; and the conversion of these to 
neutral innoxious salts. 
possible after burning, at such a time as they will 
be absorbing carbonic acid during the germina- 
tion (sprouting) of plants, as heretofore ex- 
plained, this performance deprives the infant 
plants of free carbonic acid, which is believed to 
be their only extraneous sustenance anterior to 
the development of organs. This is Couble de- 
privation, for the hydrate starvez, while the car- 
bonate would feed the plants during this most 
critical period of lite. 

Magnesian Limes. 

If the lime be mixed with magnesia, as all our 
stone limes are, and be applied at any period, in 
a very caustic state, it is ruinous to the lerture 
of the soil, just in proportion to the degree of 
causticity and the quantity of magnesia ;—while the 


same quantity of magnesia and of lime, in the | 


milder states, would prove beneficial. 
It must always be remembered that magnesia 
remains caustic much longer than lime, and also 


If applied as soon as | 
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| that its causticity is even more ruinous than that 
| of lime, to the svil itself, independent of effects on 
| infant plants, 

The immediate effect on plants, germinating 
| in the presence of caustic lime, is perhaps more 
| fatal to small-seeded plants than to the cereal 
| gr rains; because the latter inherit a larger quan- 
| tity of food in the larger seeds, which is used at 
| the critical period of emergence into life, and may 
| thus enable the plant to survive the barbarity 
| with less detriment. 

Besides, languid growth in these is nut so 
sure to bring on the army of inscct or vegetable 
| part sites, the at so often sweep off whole crops of 
| turnips, radishes, &e. 

| But the effect is the 
| be the crop. 

So manifestly ruinous, and lasting, have been 
the effects in England, to the soi itself, attending 
|the use of magnesian limes tn the caustic state, 
| that fora long while a notion prevailed among 

the farmers and wr:ters, that magnesia, in any 
| state, “poisoned” the land, and they struggh d to 
| hunt up limestones free from it, and thus toavoid 
the use of asubstance that enters far more largely 
| into the grains than lime, and without which no 
agricultural plant can mature! How were they 
led thus, in the opposite direction from truth ? 
The opinions into which they drifted, however 
strange they appear from a proper stand-point, 
were not without plausible support from their 
stand-point of view; and like all other notions 
prevailing among respectable farmers, they found 
ready prop among the more popular journals and 
| books, whose patronage depended less upon ef- 
| forts to mould and contro) public opinion, than 
upon fidelity in reflecting it. 

They believed Jime, in its mild state, to be 
inert; and that it ought to be mingled in the 
soil in the freshest—most caustic state possible. 
Hence they did not allow if to slake spontane- 
ously in open air, where it would become mild 
by absorption of carbonic acid, but covered it 
with sods, &c., to protect it from the rains, and 
to retain its “aetive” caustic properties. 

In those parts of the kingdom where limestone 
occurred, the stone containing more or less mag- 
nesia was the source of lime. 

They mingled it in the soilin fine powder, as: 
fresh as possible. Its fineness, and the presence 
of magnesia, in this caustic state, intensificd, and 
prolonged its injurious effects. 

Its “hot” “burning” effects (to use the words: 
of Prof. Johnston) were ascribed to the presence 
of magnesia, because in those districts where the 
chalk and marls existed, which contained no 
appreciable magnesia, these were used with no 
such “hot or burning” effects. 

The first and most fatal mistake that led to 
this long and yet unbroken night of error aud 
ruin, was the supposition that lime was most 
useful, and not injurious, in its caustic state. 

Second—ignorance of the fact that magnesia 
is still more injurious, and remains longer in the 
caustic state than lime, and és as harmless in the 
mild state as lime or any other manure. 

In ignorance of this they associated the evil 
with the magnesia instead of the freshness ; and 
were confirmed in this view because they found 
the “burning” effects in proportion to the quantily 


same in kind, whatever 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of magnesia in the stone, and entirely absent in 


the chalks that contained no magnesia. 


Whenever the burning took place magnesia | 
was present, and in its absence no bad effects | 


ensued, 

It is true, the chalks might have been made 
caustic, by burning away the carbonic acid. 
But even then, the evil would be that of caustic 
lime only and far less than that of caustic mag- 
nesia. The prevailing practice, however, was 
to pulverize without burning the chalk, but 
always to burn the stone. 

Why have I thus taxed the patience of your 
readers in tracing the origin of thiserror? Be- 
cause I have assumed the great and invidious 
task of its extirpation, and because like myself, 
farmers, generally, are slow to abandon the per- 
sistent practice of a century without plain reason, 
and an understanding of the facts that gave rise 
to, and the support that upheld the usage. 

Shenandoah Go., Va. L. H. McGrxnts. 
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What Fertilizer? 
BY JOHN I. CARTER, 


We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
an cssay bearing this title, read by him before 
the “Eastern Experimental Farm Club,” Janu- 
ary 25, 1877, and which we give below. It is 
seasonable and instructive : 


As the time iscoming around for farmers to 
buy their spring supply of fertilizers, I would 
like to again call their attention to the import- 
ance of making a good selection. -There is no 
part of farm operations involving the expendi- 
ture of much more money, or which is more un- 
certain as to investment and results, than the 
annual purchase of.fertilizers. Even in a neigh- 
borh like this, which is not noted for its exten- 
sive use of fertilizers, the warehouse supplying 
it is reported to have sold $7,500 worth the past 
season. Hence, you can readily see that a few 
dollars difference in price will aggregate to a 
serious difference to the farmers of our whole 
country. And the sales of fertilizers must in- 
crease from year to year, for beyond a doubt 
their judicious use is not only profitable but 
almost a necessity. In the face of numerous ex- 
periments here and elsewhere it will not do to 
deny this; neither will it do to oppose the use 
of good commercial fertilizers, as some do, on 
the ground that they are only stimulating and 
not an enricher, like barn-yard manure. It is 
true that almost any manure we can use that will 
secure a series of heavy crops, will, if these crops 
be taken off, leave the soil poorer to that extent, 
for we cannot have our loaf and eat it. 


But in our case barn-yard manure has not been 
as permenent in its action as good super-phos- 
phates. I will give two examples. In 1874 we 
applied fertilizers on sod for corn, using $10 
worth per acre. On another plot we used barn- 
yard manure at the rate of 20 horse cart loads 
per acre, a good coat surely, and one which 
would have cost us, had we bonght it, nearly 
four times as much ss the super phosphates. 
The results were as follows: 


Bus.Corn Bus. Oats Bus Wheat 
| Kind of Fertilizers on per acre per acre peracre 

Plots. in 1874. in 18%5. in 1876. 
No Fertilizer : 18 18 32 8 2-60 
Barn-yard Manure - 27 8-32 15 32-60 
Bone Super-Phosphate. 80 24-72 28 24 52 24 10-60 
Rock Super-Phosphate. 84 8-72 29 16-32 25 12-0 


In another series of plots we applied fertilizers 

in 1875 about as above, resulting as follows: 
Bus. Corn Bus. Oats 
, in 1875. in 1876. 
No Fertilizer ...... 0.005 cee . 68 64-72 23 24-32 
Barn-yard Manure . 93 64-72 29 8-42 
Bone Super-Phoephate.......... 95 45 72 30 8-32 
Rock Super-Phosphate.......... 81 48-72 29 16-32 

I could quote numerous experiments made on 
the Centrai Experimental Farm, with the same 
general results, all tending to show that barn-yard 
manure is not as permanent a fertilizer on our 
soils as is a good super-phosphate. In this con- 
| nection I might again repeat that I have found a 
| soluble phosphate of lime to be the fertilizer most 
| needed on our soils. 
| Now, in what form can you buy this ingredient 
| the cheapest? is the point I wish to cajil your 
earnest attention toin this paper. Manufacturers 
of fertilizers recognize the value of analysis as in- 
dicating the character of their goods, and those 
that ure reliable are willing to sell on a guarantee 
warranting the quantity of valuable ingredients 
contained in the fertilizer sold. In this matter 
they are really in advance of the farmers. They 
are willing to sell on intelligent principles, while 
many farmers have been largely guided in their 
purchases by their noses only. 

For some time past I have urged the purchase 
of a well-dissolved South Carolina rock, as preb- 
ably the cheapest source of soluble phosphoric 
acid, but many farmers seem to be looking after 
low-priced articles of rock, thinking them to be 
the cheapest. But it must not be forgotten that 
they are only valuable in proportion to the solu- 
ble acid they contain, and that a low-grade arti- 
cle is proportionately dearer than a high grade, 
because of the freight on the useless part of the 
fertilizer. For instance, say a reasonably good 
article of dissolved South Carolina rock, show- 
ing 10 per cent. soluble acid, can be bought in 
the city for $30 per ton. Then we have these 
figures: Ten percent.of one ton is 200 pounds, 
which at $30 is 15 cents per pound for soluble 
acid. Suppose the freight on one ton to be $2. 
Then on the 200 pounds of soluble acid it would 
be one cent per pound additional, or the whole 
cost of 16 cents per pound. Our usual applica- 
tion per acre is 666 Ibs. of acid rock, or 66} tbs. 
of soluble phosphate, which, at 16 cents, is $10.64 
peracre. Now take a high grade superphosphate, 
such as the Challenge, costing $65 per ton. That 
will show 31 per cent. of soluble acid, or its 
equivalent, and we have these figures: Thirty- 
one per cent. of one ton is 620 pounds, which, at 
$65, would be 103 cents per pound, and $2 per 
ton for freight would be one-third cent per 
pound on the 620 pounds, or whole cost 10 5-6 
cents per pound; and hence 664 pounds, the 
amount used per ucre, as above stated, would 
cost $7.21, or a saving by getting the soluble 
acid from this source of $3 43 per acre, or, on 20 
acres (your corn and wheat fields) the snug sum 
of $68.60. The increased labor in handling the 
‘low-grade article is also quite an item of expense. 
| In our experiments with the Challenge and other 


Kind of Fertilizer 
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grades and makes of super-phosphates, I have 
found but little difference in the valve of a pound 
of soluble phosphoric acid, from whatever source 
it may be obtained. 





e -" 
Protecting Tobacco-Plant Beds. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Tobacco-growers in the Connecticut River 
Valley have used, to a limited extent, and are 
gradually increasing the use of cloth screens, as 
recommended by Nansemond and also approved 
by Maj. R. L. Ragland, in the American Farmer 
of January and February, current vol., not for 
the sake of protection from the flea or. other 
insects, but in order to forward the plants, and 
also as protection from inclement weather, frosts, 
cold winds, &c. Such has been practiced for 
several years; the same advantage is gained as 
would result in the careful use of glass, without 
the liability of injuring the plants by burning, 
&e., by neglecting to open or draw the sash 
when the sun shines brightly and hot. The 
practice of making, &c., tobacco-plant beds here 
at the north is somewhat different, and was fully 
described by me in the American Farmer some 
two or three years since, so that I need not here 
repeat it in fuil. 

Instead of using so much ground for beds as 
you do, we sow a greater quantity of seed, 
broadcast, on less ground—a bed 164 feet square, 
or its equivalent, being sufficient to supply geod 
plants for one acre, where only a single acre is 
grown; where several acres are grown a much 
less proportional-sized bed is used, say three 
times the size will supply plants for five to 
eight acres, and then there will be quite a surplus 
to come oh late for resetting, &c. Our beds are 
all thus planted, whether protected or otherwise. 
In order to grow plants in this way the beds 
have to be very highly enriched with manure and 
fertilizers. Very few of our tobacco-growers 
make anything as expensive frames as described 
by your correspondent Nansemond, but only 
take some rough boards, six or eight inches wide, 
set some stakes at the corners, and wherever 
necessary to keep the boards in position, set the 
boards on a level with the bed, haul earth up at 
the bottom, and then tack on plain unbleached 
cotton to cover the bed and frame; some have 
improved on the plain cotton by oiling it with 
linseed oil, when it lasts longer, with some other 
advantages. W.H. Wurre. 

Westboro, Mass. 

Sheets 


Errors as to Potash Manures. 











Messrs, Editors American Farmer : 

The detection of the capital error with regard 
to potash, required a series of experiments during 
twenty consecutive years—though managed by 
the most expert men in Europe—because they 
were watched by such men as Baron Liebig and 
all of his disciples and admirers throughout the 
world who had read his “mineral theory.” The 
rare characteristic of Baron Liebig ‘was his 
fearless honesty in promptly recanting any error; 
for instance, when the mine of potash was 
discovered at Strasfurth, he pronounced it 
equivalent to a mine of sugar, as a producer of 
the sugar beet; but when the sugar made from 


(the beets, manured with the native potash, (or 
|“Kainit,”) was found impracticable, he promptly 
admitted his error, and no doubt gave the reason 
why the sugar cannot be separated from this 
salt of potash— precisely as “common salt” 
appears in the peach when manured therewith— 
on account of its solubility. 

We imagine that the insoluble sulphate of 
potash is also preferable, though made from the 
Kainit or muriate, and consequently double the 
price—because, like plaster or sulphate of lime, 
both of its constituents are more essential as 
manures than if muriates. It may, however, be 
economical to substitute the Kainit in the pro- 
duction of forage and the cereals, but no 
individual, nor farm, can decide such questions. 

Since the “error” of Liebig has been published, 
Kainit has been recommended in Virginia by 
the most eminent of the professors of agri- 
culture—moreover, the original letter of Baron 
Liebig is republished to endorse this error. 

The contest with regard to the mineral theory 
as the specialty of Baron Liebig, was ne doubt 
protracted by the fact that both parties were 
right to some extent. As Lawes and Pusey 
have now admitted that any good soil will pro- 
duce three bushels of wheat per acre—if manured 
annually with ashes alone—and average this 
'during twenty years (as a surplus) over what 
the same land can yield with the dest cultivation, 
but without the annual supply of the ashes 
removed in each crop. 

This being satisfactorily demonstrated as the 
ultimatum, it is manifest that neither potash nor 
phosphate can ever pay—however illusive the 
apparent results of their use—though endorsed 
by the best authority and reasoning of all past 
ages. We always contended that no manure 
could prove generally efficacious unless it con- 
tained all of the elements removed by the crop— 
including ammonia in relative proportion; but 
subsequent experience in the use of such “fertili- 
zers,” and many careful observations by weight, 
measure and specific gravity—of results—proves 
that all fertilizers, thus compounded, are not only 
too severe a test for human nature, but other- 
wise mischievous in proportion to their apparent 
| success, above the more simple fertilizers such 
as potash or “phosphate.” Stable manure and 
compost is, and always has been, the only 
economical universal fertilizer or panacea. 

“Let us dig about it and dung it” is the last 
resort, and rather more than the mere classical 
expression of Cato, viz: “Study to bave a large 
dung-hill,” though more than 2,000 years ago, 
or even the more particular directions of Virgil, 
who succeeded him, and included in the same 
category “ashes.” “The mud from sewers and 
ditches” was used as a manure in the age of 
Collumella, (see 15th chapter of 2d book,) and 
“the basin” of Baltimore would no doubt inspire 
Baron Liebig more than “the Emma Mine”—if 
we may judge from the lust efforts of his genius 
in Europe. But the natural and peculiar shape 
of the cedar trees around Baltimore specially 
indicate a local and annual supply of this 
peculiar manure, which no farm can produce in 
proportion ; and those farms more remote from 
a city which cannot possibly supply one-half of 
the manure, (in proportion to the labor required 
for their cultivation,) though remote from a 
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market, will ever find its purchase in this form 
the more ruinous—because more illusive than 
any other. 

He who purchases that which he does not 
want pays dearly for the whistle at any price; 
but with regard to stable manure or compost, 
the proportion of freight necessary must ever 
determine the relative value to that of the ele- 
ment thereof which the soil happens to require. 
Whether that element from some rNorganic 
source is equally efficacious as @ manure—be it 
potash or phosphoric acid—or whether as in 
mineral springs, such natural combinations must 
be preferred? are two questions which no 
expert in any college of agriculture has an- 


swered, and when they do we may give the | 


probable philosophy for preferring stable manure 
or compost which must ever remain in the same 
category as “indications” in weather. 
Deluware. D. Stewart, M.D. 
- ———— - 
The American Farmer—The Need and the 
Benefit of Agricultural Literature. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Your last number—full of useful informa- 
tion for farmers who are not beyond learning 
from books—is received. I have always been an 
advocate fur disseminating information on agri- 


cultural subjects, through the medium of such | 


periodicals as yours, and although we have an 
excellent paper published in Richmond, have, 
on all proper occasions, recommended the 
“American Harmer’ as the most practical and 


cheapest vehicle through which such knowledge | 


can be imparted. Not that I would have every- 
one, under all circumsiances and in every locality, 
to follow implicitly the instructions given in it— 
for no one can do this with any paper without 
bringing ruin on himself—but tw exercise a 
sound discretion in adopting such recommenda- 
tions as may be suited in each case: in this way 
the advantages of the paper are incalculable. 


If such reading did no other good than furnish, | 


as it dves, food for thought; admonish us ot 
our duty to the soil; 
management of the labor we employ; what we 
owe the dumb animals under our control, and 
teach us the care of implements, it would pay. 
Or, as the wise Dr. Johnson more aptly ex- 
presses the idea: “men do not so much need the 
telling of new truths as to be reminded of old 
ones.” 

I believe that agricultural reading is just as 
indispensable in making a good farmer as medi- 
cai or law books are in contributing to the 
acquisition of a prvfession. True, every empiric 


can administer medicine, and every pettifogger | 


spout law, as every ignoramus can perform the 
mere mechanical operations on a farm; but 
neither, for want of skill in his calling, is entitled 
to rank as a proficient, or can hope to attain 
success with any degree of certainty. 

How any one, especially 4 young farmer, can 
get on without some periodical on the subject, 
is past my comprehension. I have been engaged 
iu agricultural pursuits nearly forty years, and, 
as Judge Marshall said on one occasion to a 
flippant attorney, “am presumed to know some- 
thing,” yet Lean truly say I scarcely ever receive 
a “Furmer” without learning more from it, if 
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put in operation, than would pay the price of 
subscription. 

If any calling on earth is more dependent for 
thorough development upon general knowledge, 
teaching judgment, discrimination, forethought, 
system and clese application, I am ignorant of 
it. While we cannot, in the nature of things, 
class agriculture with the exact sciences, yet it 
is entitled to rank first and highest among the 
arts; although, sad to say, now low down in the 





What is proper in the | 


scale from causes which it would take a long 
| time to enumerate, and if told would probably 
}end in ne good. Butin general terms, the bliss of 
|ignorance and the folly of wisdom, inviting 
imposition from tradesmen, are at the bottom of 
its depression ; and the war which is made upon 
it by all consuming industries, controlling the 
| legislation of the country, without the nerve and 
| talent to resist on its part, is at the top of its 
| oppression. 

I hope Mr. — , through whom my sub- 
scription is paid, is getting along well. I will 
|do all, as oppertunity offers, to help him in his 
good work; for I am sure, in extending the 
circulation of the paper, I should do good service 
to the interest of agriculture. 

Very truly, your friend, ——. 

King George, Va, Feb. 7, 1877. ’ 

[ Were we called upon to designate one of the 
most competent men on our list to discuss the 
subject embraced in the above letter, we could 
not select a more suitable person than the 
|writer of the above—one of the oldest and 
| most esteemed of the sons of the Old Dominion, 
and standing in the highest position, in every 
respect, among the best of the land. We only 
regret that, for reasons satisfactory to ourselves, 
we do not annex his name.— Eds. A. F.] 


Burning Tobacco-Plant Beds with 
Kerosene. 


Mr. T. W. Leigh, of Halifax Co., Va, writes 
| to the Southern Planter: 


As my main plant-beds were so unpromising 
last spring, I determined to burn another smal} 
| bed with kerosene oil, as I thought ita very quick 
and cheap way. I therefore picked a fine 
exposure very near a branch (but not a flat,) and 
‘burnt about ene hundred yards. I raked and 
swept off the patch thoroughly, just as I would 
to burn with wood. I then put back a light coat 
of leaves, and poured on about four gailons of 
‘oil, and set it on fire. It made a very quick and 
hot fire, burning the land tolerable well. 1 then 
prepared and sowed the patch in the usual way, 
chopping in a very heavy dressing of guano, and 
covered the patch very lightly with wheat straw. 
From the time the seed came up, which was very 
soon, as they had been in soak several days, I did 
not allow the plants to suffer one day for either 
manure or water—puttirg on water sometimes 
twice aday. The seed were put in the ground 
the 3d of May, and by the 10th of June the bed 
had in it more plants large enough to plant than 
Lever saw io any spot of the same size. 
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Our French Letter. 


Fattening Beef Cattie. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


An old stock-breeder who has made his for- 
tune, states thus the principles he has always ob- 
served in fattening cattle. An ox generally 
requires five montis for fattening, and during 
that period wil] consume as much food as a milch 
cow during a year. If the animal be fed on hay 
exclusively, it will consume about 40 pounds of 


it daily, representing 2 pounds of flesh. It is | 


preferable to give only 10 pounds of hay, with 
60 or 80 pounds of cut roots,—the flesh- producing 
value of this dietary being about the same. 
When potatoes are employed, they should be 
given in equal proportions with roots—beet if 
possible, and never cooked, commencing by de- 
grees, to avoid scouring. If beans be employed, 
when not coarsely broken, they ought to be 
steeped for 24 hours. Twice a day is sufficient 
to feed the cattle, at 6in the morning and 4 in the 
afternoon, thus affording longer intervals for re 
pose; and when the feed is given, it ought to 
commence with a little hay, then good water, next 


roots, With cake or grains, and lastly a little hay | 


as dessert. The stock should be “groomed ;” the 
sheds to be kept rather dark and warm. The 
animals ought to be weighed once a week ; where 
there is no machine, a tape measure applied 


round the chest, and marked, so that the inches | 
represent so mavy pounds weight, will form not | 


a bad tell-tale. Cattle in “flesh,” but not fat, 
have their dead net meat, one-half their live | 
weight; when putting up fat, the former will re- 
present 5 to 10 per cent. more. 

Aid to Agriculture, 

The Legislature has voted fr. 12 millions for 
the agricultural budget and its nine chapters, be- 
ing a considerable increase over previous votes. 
In this total is included the grants for the re- 
stored “National Agronomical Institute,” at 
Paris, devoted to the highest form of agricultural 
education, and which has just been inaugurated. 
Twenty-four pupils were admitted after a most 
brilliant examination, six of whom are fureign- 
ers, mostly from South America. There are 83 


auditor students. The three veterinary colleges of | 


Alfort, Lynn, and Toulouse, have 690 students 
There are three Regional Agricuitural Coileges, of 
which one, that of Grignon, outside Paris, is the 
chief, and perhaps the first of its kind in Europe, 
has nincty-six pupils. The number of farm 
schools 1~ thirty-three, aitended by 720 pupils, 
involving an expense of fr. 723 per pupil. 
The Exhibition of 1878 

will be for agriculture a series of shows; and if 
only one-half of the proposed ideas be carried 
out, there will be ample marvels for the visitor. 
M. Goffart has secured space to exhibit his plan 
for conserving green fodder, rye, clover, maize, 

lucerne, &c., in trenches, for ‘fieding throughout 
every month in the year, and by means of which 
his stock are never placed on short commons, and 
the expense of their feeding seriously diminished. 

Fodder in a green state will be cut before the 
public, conveyed into trenches, &c., by means of 
improved machinery, and cattle will be on the 
spot to consume that which bas been in other 

trenches for months. This plan of dealing with 


green food has completely revolutionized French 
farming. 
The Weather in France. 

To judge of the mildness of the winter in the 
neighborhood of Augonléme, oats sown in the 
| early part of last October are now in ear. This 
being too advanced a stage to be fed down by 
sheep, farmers propose ploughing in the crop 
and sowing barley or spring oats. The season 
has also told on the beet-sugar factories; the 
roots, owing to the abnormal temperature, were 
rapidly deteriorating, and hence fresh loss on 
one of the chief agricultural industries of the 
north of France. Too many farmers rushed 
into the production of beet sugar ; hence, also, the 
bitter deceptions experienced by many. Now, 
that the price of sugar has risen 40 per cent., it 
is to be hoped cultivators will proceed cautiously. 
The Phylloxera. 

There is only the same sad story to record 
touching the phylloxera—the bug extends the 
area of its devastations and no remedy has been 
found efficacious. The sulphuret of carbon 
stil] heads the list as an excelleut poison, but its 
judicious and economical application have yet to 
be resolved. Driving about the routs of the vine 
cubes of wood steeped in a solution of the sul- 
phuret, is the plan generally adopted. Wood 
charcoal is now suggested; when impregnated 
with the chemical, it is to be preserved under 
water till spring, and then dibbled in about the 
stems of the vine. 

M. Goffart made a singular experiment, and 
perhaps a more singular discovery; he steeped 
maize in a solution of sulphuret of carbon—the 
| Vine-bug antidote—to destroy wevil; only one 
grain of maize in every twenty thus treated ger- 
| minated, while nineteen out of twenty of the 
| uusteeped grains vegetated 

Dodder in Clover. 

Dodder continues to be a serious nuisance in 
clover and lucerne fields; it has now been fully 
established, that eveu where this parasite is care- 
fully excluded by sieves from the clover seed, the 
dodder not the less appears. The wind is accused 
of wafting the seeds of dodder, and partridges 
and sparrows are denounced as spreaders of the 
weed also. Farmers despair of conquering the 
pest—even with strong saline steeps, for clover 
seed, &c. 

Antidote to Injury of Apple Trees from 
Rabbits. 

A Belgian gardener states, that his apple trees 
suffered severely during hard winters from hares 
aud rabbits eating the bark; M. Waltbery tried 
tar, but this injured the circulation of the sap in 
the bark; he prepared a solution with dog's ex- 
crements, washed the trees with it, and since no 
“puss” has ever troubled him or his neighbors. 

Paris, February 12, 1877. F. G. 

aawew wares ‘ 


Sowing Orchard-Grass Seed, 


Messrs. Editors American Furmer: 


In your February No.1 see an article recom- 
mending sowing Orchard- grass at the rate of 
twenty “pounds to the acre, and six or eight 
pounds of clover seed on the same ground. I 
think this quantity of orchard grass is a little too 
strong, especially if he expects to save’seed from 
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it. The quantity of clover seed is about right. 
For the benefit of my-fellow-farmers, I will give 
my mode of sowing orchard-grass seed and 
clover seed, if you will give it room in your val- 
uable journal. I do not think orchard-grass 
seed ever ought to be sown without clover, as 
the first year the growth of orchard-grass is small 
and even the growth of clover will be fine; the 
second year the crop of orchard-grass will be 
good and the clover will not interfere in saving 
the seed, as the orchard-grass will get ahead of 
the clover sufficient to top it for seed, and the 
pasture is so much better with clover mixed, as 
is also the hay if you should want to mow it. 
My plan for sowing my orchard-grass seed is, 
mix six pounds of clover seed with fourteen 
pounds of orcliard-grass seed, place them in a 
mixing or feed-trough, mixing the two seeds 





thoroughly, and then pour in about one and} 
a-half to two gallons of water, making them thor- } 
oughly wet, and then I put plaster in until each 
seed separates, stirring as I put the plaster in. | 
Any one who has orchard-grass to sow that will | 
try this plan, will be convinced at once that this 
is the only true way to sow it. It will only need 
to be sown one way. The plaster, clover seed 
and water will give so much weight to the 
orchard-grass seed that there will be no trouble 
in spreading it, almost equal to wheat. 
Yours respectfully, 
Jno. B. MILLER. 
Rappahannock Co., Va., Feb. 19, 1877. 


we 


From Our Corresponding Editor. 


The correspondents of the cerresponding 
editor will please address him hereafter at Mont- 
pelier, Richmond Co., N. C., it being more con- 
venient to his residence than Shoe Heel, (now 
Tilden) Robeson Co., N. C. 


Piant Corn. 

Now that the ides of March are upon us and 
the momentous issue as to what we should plant 
must be decided, we would cast our vote emphati- 
cally for more corn and less cotton throughout 
the South. It would bea revolution indeed, but 
one that wouid achieve miracles for the recupera- 





tion of our sorely-pressed people. We would no 
more hear the wail from the snowy fields of the | 
South: “Cottomcannot be made for what it will 
bring!” Little cotton would bring much, and 
be a very “king” in the market, when now it lies | 
in beggarly rags and sackcloth! It would be | 
the loadstone to draw all the magnets from the 
North and Europe, and the hoarded gold besides. 
The man with one bale, then, would reap more | 
reward than he with ten now! And the corn. | 
It would prove the hero of the campaign. Our| 
homes would indeed be our castles in its abun- 
dance. Lean kive and cholera-slandered hogs— | 
“et id omne genus’—would disappear, and in| 
their places, as if by magic, would come forth the | 
“seven years of plenty” race—smooth, round and | 
glossy. Plenty would be in all our borders. The | 
“cattle on a thousand hills” would rejoice. The} 
people would catch new inspiration and impetus, 
and the South would be redeenwd ! 

The Son of the Soil New Or\enns, makes the | 
following appropriate remarks on this subject: | 


| very generally with a stump root. 


We have often heard it remarked that it is 
folly to attempt to raise your own corn, for then 
it never is worth anything. Supposing it is not, 
Is not the producer assured of his future if his 
cribs are full to overflowing? Is he not far more 
independent than the man who has none, even if 
its commercial value is trifling? 

The true secret of all successful farming is to 
raise your own supplies and sell only your surplus. 
If this course could be universally adopted we 
should bear no more complaints that “ farming 
don’t pay,” we should find no more first, second 
and third mortgages on our farms; everybody 
would be prosperous and money would jingle in 
every man’s pocket. : 

e have not attempted to write an exhaustive 
article upon this subject, though it is well worthy 
of our consideration. Neither would we confine 
the self-supporting labors of the farmer to corn 
alone. There are many other kinds of grains, 
roots etc., etc., which every farmer should raise, 
if he uses the prudence which other industries 
demand. Especially should the vegetable garden 
be a prominent factor in every farmer’s table of 
values. With an abundance of corn, potatoes, 
cabbage, pumpkins, turnips and the hundred 
other “trifles,” he can be as independent as a 
king and be bappy himself and make everybody 
and everything around him Lappy also. 7 
As we said in the beginning of this article, 


| now is the time to determine just what and how 


much shall be done. And we do not fear that too 
much can be done, but it is not wise to attempt 
what cannot be well done. It is folly to waste 
time and labor by diluting the energies and means 
and endeavoring te cultivate a hundred acres, 
when better results can be obtained by concentra- 
tion upon ten. 

Let the present year be one of thoughtful and 
intelligent labor. Let the head devise before the 
hands attempt to execute. Let us have a little 
more brain work and we shall not require so 
much muscle. We must learn to systematize 
our labors, if we Cesire to obtain for them the 
greatest rewards. 
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Danvers Carrot. 


In the town of Danvers, Mass., the raising of 
carrots on an extensive scale, says Mr. Gregory, 
has for years been quite s business—the farmers 
finding a large market in the neighboring cities 
of Salem, Lynn and Boston. After years of ex- 
perimenting they settled upon a variety which 
originated among them (as did the Danvers 
Onion) known in their locality as the “Danvers 
Carrot.” It is in form about midway between 
the Long Orange and Short Horn class, growing 
The great 
problem in carrot-growing is to get the greatest 
bulk with.the smallest length of root, and this 
is what the Danvers growers have attained in 
their carrot. Under their cultivation they raise 
from twenty to thirty tons to the acre and at 
times even larger crops. This carrot is of a rich 


| dark orange in color, very smooth and handsome, 


and, from its length, is easier to dig than tke 
Long Orange. It is a first-class carrot for any 
soil. 
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New York Dairymen’s Association. 


stock, that stock would have had a value and 


been salable. Although I might not have re- 
ceived the prices paid at the great sale at New 


| York Mills, September 10th, 1873, yet with un- 


| dying hope I could have kept those prices in view : 


Wecontinue our extracts from the proceedings 
of this society. In our January No. we gave a 
paper on the Ayrshire cow, and now present 
another from Hon. Harris Lewis, on 


THE SHORT-HORNS FOR THE DAIRY. 
Mr. Harris prefaced his remarks upon this | 
subject by quoting an extract from a paper read | 
before the Blandford Farmers’ Club in October | 
last by Mr. Daniell, and published in the Mark | 
Lane Express, giving a brief history of the Short- 
Horns, and their origination by Colling and 
others. He then said: 


“The success of Charles Colling induced other | 
breeders to adopt his methods, and from that | 
time the present fashion has ruled the efforts of 
nearly all our breeders of short-borns. 

The almost fabulous prices paid for highly bred | 
short-horns of the most fashionable strains, have 
led to the utter neglect of their value as dairy 
stock, and have brought them into disrepute as 
milk-producers. 

However much the breeders of short-horns for 
the dairy may regret this, we cannot but admire 
those breeders who have attained so high success 
in their efforts, nur do we covet the compensation | 
received for their skill and care. 

Very many predict that the fashionable breed- | 
ing of short-horns, as it is called, will have its | 
day, considering it as a matter of speculation | 
merely. This may be so, but I predict that, so | 
long as the yearly offspring of the fashionable | 
cow will sell in the market for from ten to ten | 
hundred times as much as her annual yield of| 
milk is worth, the present course of breeding | 
will be continued, if every drop of milk should | 
go to grass. 

I have often seen the mistake I made in my | 
first investments in short-horns. Living, as [| 
do, in the county of Herkimer, where the very | 
nest-egg of the cheese dairy interest was deposited 
(if not hatched) I had reason to suppose that the 
dairymen would have a desire to improve their | 
dairy stock. Acting on this supposition I have | 
invested in the milking strains of the short-horns | 
only. 

But after a careful study of the ways, wants | 
and practices of the majority of the dairymen of | 
Herkimer county, it is evident to me that they | 
are five hundred years behind the dairymen of | 
the counties of Durham and Yorkshire, England, 
in the improvement of dairy stock. Yet these 
same dairymen have listened with marked atten- 
tion to the many words of wisdom which have 
fallen from the lips of the honored President of | 
this Association, Mr. Willard. They have also | 
read with much more satisfaction than profit the | 
oft-repeated good advice from his pen, but pre- 
ferring his practice to his precepts, and his 
example to his preaching, they have become 
joined to their idols, and such scrub dairy stock 
as other people do not want, and will sell cheap. 
Had my efforts been directed to breeding fancy | 





prices never before paid, and probably never to 
be paid again. 

The short-horns when bred for show, according 
to the fashions which have prevailed for more 
than fifty years, produce superior show animals; 
and when bred for milk, as some families have 


| been for more than one hundred years, they pro- 


duce superior milking stock. 

If any one doubts the value of short-horns for 
milk, I will refer him to the great dairy show 
held in October last, at London, where they are 
best known as mi!kers and where they have been 
longest and most carefully bred for milk. The 
short-horns at that show carried off the great 


| prize of one hundred guineas offered for the 
| best milkers, and, in fact, every prize but one 


offered for dairy cows, except those offered for 
Jerseys. 

[Mr. Harris gives ar extract from the report, 
showing that at the show the prizes for cows for 
“dairy purposes” were carried off by the short- 
horns, over Yorkshires and Ayrshires, and all 
others but the Jerseys. The report includes the 
following: The London Fied says of sixteen 


| groups entered to compete for the magrificent 


prizes, fourteen groups were short-horns or 
crosses, and two groups were Ayrshires. Inclass 


| four, the one hundred guinea cup for the best 


Channel Island cows, there were six competitors. 
The Jerseys took the first honors; the second 
prize went to Guernseys, and the second on a 
single cow was awarded to an Alderney.” } 

I could present a great many records of enor- 
mous yields of milk by short-horns and their 
grades, but willsay that the best dairy cowsI ever 
owned or milked, were short-horns or grades, 
possessing from one-half to seven-eighths short- 
horn blood. 

To sum their milking qualities up in a nut- 
shell, I will declare them capable of giving from 
one paund of milk per day to one hundred, if the 
records here be true; and that the quantity of 
milk they produce is in exact proportion, as a 
rule, to their breeding, food and care. And this 
very quality possessed by them in a greater de- 
gree than by any other breed of cows adds vastly 
to their value as dairy stock. 

For certain reasons of my own, I prefer 
thoroughbred short-horn cows of the Princess 
family, to any other or to all others for the dairy. 
Yet I am willing to admit that the calves raised 
from our best native cows, sired by a thorough- 
bred short-horn bull of a milking family, if prop- 
erly managed in rearing, will insure cows of 
equal value to the thoroughbred for dairy pur- 
poses only. In conclusion I will give my reasons 
for the choice I have made for my dairy, as fol- 
lows: 


First. The short-horn cows have good teats 
and nice square bags. 

Second. They are very quiet and docile. 

Third. They make the best use of the food 
consumed of any breed. 

Fourth. If not giving milk will lay on flesh. 

Fifth. If not good for the dairy they can be 
cheaply turned into good beef. 
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Sixth. They yield a large quantity and good | 
quality of milk, well adapted for the manufacture | 
of both butter and cheese, and also well adapted | 
for, the market. 

Seventh. The well-bred short-horn cow is de- | 
cidedly good looking. Now if any man in this) 
association objects to beauty in the dairy cow, | 
hope he will arise and remain standing until he 
can be counted. 

Eighth. I prefer the short-horn cow for the | 
dairy because she will produce the most milk, 
the most butter, the most cheese, and the most 
beef, fur the food consumed, of any breed of cows 
we have. . 


Management of Milk and Butter. 


Mr. T. J. Betts, of Carroll Co., Md., writes tothe | 
Westminster Advocate—a journal which takes a | 
decided and inte‘ligent interest in agricultural 
matters—an interesting letter on butter-making, 
from which we extract the following : 

Setting Milk. 

After careful investigation of the various | 
modes of setting milk I have adopted the deep 
can system, using tin cans 17 inches deep and 8 
inches in diameter, filling them within one inch 
of the top and setting the cans in a vat of cold 
spring water, 16 inches deep; this brings the 
water on a level with the milk in the can and | 
keeps the whole milk at an even temperature. | 
After setting for 24 hours the cream is carefully 
removed, a conical or funnel-shaped skimmer | 
being used; this skimmer is made ef tin and is 


three inches in diameter and three inches deep at 
its deepest point, with astraight handle attached 
to the inside a littledDelow the rim. The handle 
being on the inside allows the cream to pass 
freely in'o it from all sides, permitting all the | 
eream to be removed without agitating the milk ; | 
in no instance should cans exceeding 8 inches in 


diameter be used. I purchased some of 9 inches 
and had to use them for cream exclusively, the 
milk in warm weather souring in 24 hours, whilst 
that in the 8-inch cans remained sweet for 36 
hours. It will readily be seen that by using deep 
cans the labor of caring for the milk is greatly 
reduced and that room is economized, it taking 
but 8 superficial feet of vat surface to sccommo- 
date 10 cows. 





Churning. 

In churning, a No. 7 Blanchard churn is used, 
that holds frem 15 to 18 gallons, and has two} 
handles, it requiring two persons to churn that 
quantity of cream. If the weather is cold, the 
day previous to churning the cream is brought 
to the stove and the room kept at a temperature 
of 70°; this has been found better than to bring 
the cream suddenly to the stove on the day of 
churning, and exposing it to fierce heat for a 
short time. By the former mode the cream be- 
comes ripened and the butter all comes at one 
time. I have suffered a loss of 3 or 4 pounds in 
thirty, by churning ripe and unripe cream to- 
ery before experience taught me the cause. | 

here is one thing about churning that I do not 
understand, namely: the time required to bring 
the butter. All authorities say good, solid but- 
ter should come in 25 to 40 minutes; now with 
me it takes from one to one and three-quarters of 





an hour, averaging one and a half hours; it makes 
no difference, June or January, itis all thesame; 
the cream is brought to the proper temperature 


| of 65 in winter and 58 to 60 In summer, but with- 


out avail. Several times I have had.it to come 
in less than an hour by making the cream un- 
usually hot, but it was always at the expense of 
quantity, and slightly as to quality. If any of 
your numerous readers can give me a remedy 
and show me how to bring my butter im thirty 
minutes, they will receive my grateful thanks. 
Working. 

After the butter has gathered and the butter- 
milk is drawn off, one and a half gallons of water 
is added and the butter slightly worked with the 


| dasher of the churn; this water is drawn off and 


a second supply added, and the process repeated ; 
the butter is then taken from the churn in lumps 
of 10 or 12 pounds and placed upon an ok table 
that has been previously well scalded, and 
flattened out to a thickness of one ani a quarter 
inches with a large oak paddle; a cotton cleth 


| that has been wrung out of cold spring water is 


spread over it and with another cloth doubled in 
the hand, it is thoroughly patted over, the cloth 
is removed, and with the paddle the butter is 
rolled up, flattened out, and the cloth again 
applied; this centinued until all moisture is 
removed, sifted salt is then added at the rate of 


| one pound of salt to twenty pounds of butter, and 


well worked in; after all the butter has been 
worked it is allowed to set until next morning, 
when it is again worked over and printed in 
half-pound square prints. For cloths small 
pieces of new muslin 3} inches square are used ; 
these are put on bias. It is best to purchase salt 
by the sack, as the salting capacity of different 
samples vary considerably. 

Some persons prefer using the hands in place 
of the paddie in working butter, and when the 
hands are of the proper tentperature there is no 
objection, certainly not upon the score of clean- 
liness, for the man er woman who is not clean 
in all their appointments is not fit to touch butter 
with a long-handled fork. 


Coloring. 


Unless one has better feed than it has ever 
been my goog fortune to possess, there will be 
times during the winter when the butter will be 
too white to command the best price, hence it is 
important to understand the question of artificial 
coloring. Where small quantitics of butter are 
made, carrot-juice will answer, but sometimes 
an ill flavored root will escape detection. An- 
netto is generaliy used, and is also unsatisfactory, 
requiring considerable skill in its application. 
In spite of the greatest care some churnings will 
come red or copper-colored, betraying the source 
from which the color was obtain For the 
past three years I have used a preparation of 
annetto, that has never failed in producing the 
proper shade, and can be used by the most 
careless with the certainty of producing butter 
of a uniform color in any number of churnings. 
It is prepared as follows :—Put 4 tb. annetto and 
$ gallon clean spring water in a stone vessel; in 
a separate vessel put + Tb. sal. soda, + Tb. potash 
and 4 gallon clear spring water, set in a warm 
place, stirring frequently ; when all is dissolved 
and settled, pour the clear water from the potash 
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and soda into the annetto, stir well and strain 
through a coarse cloth. Use one tablespoonful 
to ten quarts of crgam, more or less, according 
to the color desired, to be put in the churn at 
the commencing of churning; keep in a stone jug, | 
as it is affected by light. This is a dead shot 
sure, and to the uninitiated is well worth a year 
or two’s subscription to your paper. 

[n all departments of butter-making cleanliness 
should be religiously observed. It will not de to 
be clean in manipulating the butter alone, but it 
must be extended to the stable, the cows, the 
dairy, the cans, in fact to everything in any way 
connected, even to the water that the cattle 
drink. It is my candid opinion that filth having 
once entered the milk there is no known process 
by which it can be removed. T. J. Betts. 


Live Stock. 


Management of Horses. 





Mr. Ira H. Coleman, a well known breeder, | 
givesthe Turf, Field and Farm, his views on their 
care as follows: 


I like to keep a stallion in good condition 
through the winter—strong and vigorous, with 
plenty of outdoor exercise. In stormy weather 
i place them in a roomy box-stall, with plenty of 
light and ventilation: give them two pails of 
water—in cold weather that is enough for any 
stallion in a day—with good timothy hay and 
oats; four to six quarts daily will keep most of 
the stallions in condition. I am very partial my- 
self, as a winter feed for stallions, to mix oats and 
ship-stuff in equal parts; six to eight quarts daily 
fed dry would be enough to keep most of the 
stallions in good shape and condition. If the 
horse should get a little off, work bim occasionally. 
Don’t think much of feeding wet feed, winter 
or summer, only in case of heaves; think 
nature has made all of these provisions; don’t 
think fine groomiag very beneficial to a stallion 
in winter, if you want a fine glossy coat during 
the season; many feed potatoes and carrots, very 
successfully in winter. With the above feed, 
treatment and usage, have never lost a stallion ; 
never have lost but one stallion (my Star stallion) 
by influenza or distemper during the season of 
stinting mares. I always tie and hobble them, 
and never have had an accident or injury occur 
to either during my experience. Cleanliness 
always ought to be observed in the care of stock. 

I now takeup brood mares. During the win- 
ter months, I never house my mares; give them 
plenty of shed-room to go under if they choose ; 
have generally plenty of wheat-straw to run to 
in a stack ; give them all the oat-straw and — 
stalks they want to eat; am very partial to cofn- | 
stalks for brood mares; let them have running 
water to goto; feed no grain until the approach 
of spring, then place them in box-stalls, with out- 
door exercise; never confine a brood mare if you 
want strong, healthy colts; during spring feed 
them plenty of good timothy hay; oats alone are | 
geod ; corn on the ear is also good for a change; | 
but would prefer the oats and ship-stuff in equal | 
parts. To strengthen the feed, one-quarter corn | 
meal or the same quantity of middlings added ; | 
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four to six quarts, with good hay, will keep a 
mare in’ fine condition, and you will not be 
troubled much lifting up your young colts to 
stand and suck. The usage I have given does 
not apply to all mares, aged ones want more care 
and attention. As regards breeding mares: at 
2 years old, if well developed and strong and 
healthy, I prefer to breed them at that age. All 
of my best mothers were bred at that age; have 
lost a number of mares by old age; never lost a 
mare by disease or at foaling time; never have 
lost but few young colts, only twins; have never 
been able to see any difference feeding oats whole 
or ground to grown stock. 

I will now take up the treatment of weanlings. 
Two year olds may have the same care and at- 
tention as weanlings, also three-year olds; don’t 
think it necessary to grird feed for stock after 2 
years old. For weanlings I like ground feed in 
the following proportion, and never have lost a 
weanling colt yet: To six bushels of oats add 
one bushels of corn, to three bushels of ship-stuff ; 
four to six querts a day are enough to feed a 
weanling well developed ; will keep them strong 
and vigorous. The first Winter has much to do 
with the constitution and formation of a herse,. 
Let young stock have all the water they want, 
with plenty of outdoor exercise, and with sheds 
to go under if they choose in stormy weather; at 
night let them be put up in box stalls, and feed 
as indicated with plenty of good timothy hay, 
and I don’t think you will have to lift many 
colts in the Spring. Handle young stock the first 
Winter to halter. A little grooming will be 
beneficial, and wil! make them kind. They will 
never forget their first lessons. Many colts get 
out of condition the first Winter; get thin and 
poor; look out for vermin; it takes a pile of 
feed to keep these chaps; a little corrosive put 
on a cord and corded in the hair is a very good 
application for these fellows. As to handling 
and speeding colts at two years old, we hear of 
a good many very fast two-year-old colts, but 
where is their speed when aged horses? Put a 
young boy to hard work when he is growing 
ast; he won’t have a good constitution to make 
a sound aged man. 





+ 
Sheep for Wool and Mutton. 


This is the way Joseph Harris puts t, in the 
American Cultivator : 


What I want to say is, that if there is any 
better mutton in the world than this Cotswold 
grade, I would like to taste it. 

It is fat, juicy, tender and high-flavored. 

And now why cannot we raise such sheep by the 
million? We want combing wool, and here we 
have it in perfection. We want good mutton 
for home consumption and to ship to England, 
and we want to consume our hay and straw and 
grain on the farm to make money and manure, 
and this class of sheep will enable us to accom- 
plish the object. 

We are shipping beef to England, and as soon 
as our mutton is as good as our beef, we shall 
send carcasses of mutton in great numbers, and 
with great profit to the producer. 

I do not know whether it is the case in the 
West, but here we can raise mutton, taking the 
wool into the account, much cheaper than beef. 
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And in England good mutton comma 
price than good beef. ns 

There is no deurer meat, both to the consumer | 
and the producer, than poor mutton. 

The trouble hitherto has been that we have) 
had no steady and sure market for choice mutton. | 
But now that we can send fresh meat to England, | 
there will be no difficulty in finding ready sale 
for all the good mutton we can raise. 

And there is a constantly increasing demand 
for combing wool. Looking at the list of prices | 
for wool in Boston for the last fifty years, we 
find the following figures : 


Fine, Medium, 
«oM8C 82c 


Coaree or} 
combing. 
Be 

50 
30 
43 
65 
Ey 48 4 5 & 
Lust summer, when the dealers would not pur- | 
chase medium wool except on their own terms, | 
they were anxious to buy good combing wool. | 
The truth is, that medium fine wool can be| 
raised on cheap land, but combing wool cannot 
be produced to hog except where there is 
a demand for mutton. This gives the farmers of} 
New England and the older settled portions of 
the country a chance to keep sheep and enrich 


their land. 





Raising Lambs by Hand. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

After a lamb is dropped, if it is intended to be 
left with the mother, it should not be disturbed,— 
for if a lamb once sucks without any interfer- | 
ence, there is not much danger of that lamb, if} 
the ewe has plenty of milk and it meets with no| 
accidents. When the lamb from necessity must 
be raised by hand, it should be allowed, if possi- 
ble, to suck for the first time from a fresh ewe; 
that is, a ewe who has lately lost her iamb, or a 
ewe that has plenty of milk with a living lamb 
can frequently spare a little. But, first, where 
lambs have lost their mothers, if there is a com- 
paratively fresh ewe in the flock, I would make 
her own it, and raise it too. This can be done— 
sometimes by rubbing her lost lamb over the 
ewe you intend to give her. Or, put the ewe) 
and lamb together and show her a dog a few times | 
aday. Either of the above will make the ewe! 
have a tendency to own the lamb, but she will | 
not entirely own it for a few days, and must be | 
treated in the meantime as follows: Shut her! 
with the lamb in a pen, catch the ewe several | 
times aday and hold her while the lamb sucks. | 
This will be necessary until she entirely owns it. 
If the weather is fit, the eweand lamb had better 
be turned into a lot where there is as much grass 
as can be got. The ewecan be caught in the lot, 
or driven into the house to be caught, while the 
lamb sucks. If, from the weather or other causes, 
the ewe has to be kept on dry food, it is well to 
feed her bran mashes, or any other milk-pro- 
ducing ingredients. 

But, as I have rather strayed from my subject, 
I will try and get back where I left off. Whena 
lamb is to be raised by hand, it is better to let it 
suck for the first few times from a fresh ewe, if 
possible. If not, get a gum nipple and put over 
a bottle with a ridge around the mouth, to keep‘ 
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the nipple from slipping off. Put the milk, after 
diluting it about one-half with water, and have 
the whole about the natural warmth of milk 
(fresh milked). It is sometimes well enough to 
put a little molasses with the milk to give it the 
purgative effect of biestings, or the first milk. 
The milk, when it is necessary to warm it, 
should not be heated so as to scald it. The milk 
from the bottle should not be allewed to flow too 
freely, as it will be apt to stranglethe lamb. Also 
be careful not to feed it too much, as there is 
more danger in feeding too much than not enough. 
The lamb should be fed frequently for a week or 
ten days, (for the first three or four days about 
a tablespoonfull every hour or so;) then as it 


: gets older the quantity can be increased, and the 


number of feeds be lessened. Ewe’s milk is 
better for a lamb than cow’s milk. When a per- 
son is raising a large number of lambs by hand, a 
coffee-pot with a spout made to suit the gum- 
nippie and holding one-half or a gallon would be 
suitable. Young lambs are subject to what is 
technically called “pinning,”—that is, their first 
excrements are so adliesive and tenacious that 
the orifice of the anus is closed, and subse- 
quent evacuations prevented. The adhering 
matter should be entirely removed, and the parts 
rubbed with a little dry earth to prevent subse- 
quent adhesion. Lambs will eften perish from 
this cause if not attended to fora few days. A 


| furrow cow’s milk is not suitable for young 


lambs, and it is difficult to raise them on it. When 
used it is generally mixed with a little molasses. 
After lambs get about three wecks ol¢, if a 
trough with a little corn-meal in it is kept where 
they can get at it, they will soon learn to eat 
some, and about oncea week a very litile salt may 
be sprinkled on part of the meal. 
Brooke Co., W. Va. W. C. RmceEtry. 





Heaves in Horses. 

In heaves, the great point is to correct any 
fauits in feeding, watering and working. Keep 
the patient in a cool, clean, well-aired stable; feed 
sound oats or ground feed morning and noon, 
without any hay or straw, but at night a few 
pounds of well-cured timothy, or, better, straw 
may be given after the grain; do not put to work 
for at least an hour after any meal, and let exer- 
cise be gentle for the first half hour; never over- 
drive ; if there is any tendency to costiveness give 
daily two or three ounces of Glauber salts, more 
or less, as may be necessary to keep them easy. 

Without such careful management, all other 
measures will prove unavailing, and this care 
alone may be sufficient to check the disease in its 
early stages. A run at grass on a natural pasture, 
destitute of clover, will often have a similar effect. 
Finally, the following powder may be given daily 
for a month, or even more: Powdered digitalis, 
three drachms; powdered gentian, four ounces; 
powdered coriander seeds, four ounces; arseniate 
of soda, two drachms. Mix; divide into thirty 
powders; give one daily in the food.— Zz. 


To Keep CarrLe FREE From Lice.—Water 
in which potatoes have been boiled possesses a 
poison fatal to lice. Dip into it a large sponge 
or wollen cloth, and wash the cattle freely, 
choosing a sunny, warm day for the operation, 
and as their hides dry, comb them with a curry- 
comb, and see for yourself the effects of the waters 
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Poland-China or Magie Hogs. 
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M. Magie, Oxford, O. 


Mr. Magie, who claims the honor of originating this now popular and widely-disseminated 


breed, writes us that they were produced by crossings from four distinct breeds: the Poland, Big 
China, Irish Grazier and Byfield ; that they are now more extensively bred in the Western and 
Northwestern States than all other kinds combined. These hogs are of fine bone, though of large 
size, combining more than any others the good qualities of both the large and smal! breeds; and 
are of quiet disposition, good feeders, good breeders and good sucklers, fattening at any age, and 
yet attaining great weight at maturity. They can be made to dress 350 Ibs. at from ten to twelve 
months, and 500 to 600 Ibs. at eighteen or twenty months. As seen by the engraving they are 
black and white spotted, sometimes a little reddish, with long bodies, short legs, broad and straight 
backs, deep sides, with heavy square hams and shoulders, and drooping ears. These pigs are 


hardy, and not subject to skin disease. 


Foland-China Swine. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Pork-raising is a subject in which the farmers 
of Maryland are much interested, especially in 
districts where there is a sparse population, meat 
having to be supplied fer the food of the proprietor 
as wa as the laborer, and cured hog flesh must 
necessarily be the principal kind of animal food. 
To purchase it from other States, even at appar- 
ent low figures, is bad economy, because there is 
on every farm and about every homestead a large 
quantity of food, which is almost necessarily 
wasted, unless consumed by hogs. 

The hog that will yield the largest amount of 
the best flesh at the smallest cost in care and 
keep is what is wanted. Among the numerous 
breeds of hogs known, there are some better 
adapted than others to certain localities, owing 
to the different treatment and food they receive. 


The most desirable hog is one that at all ages is in | 


condition with proper care to be slaughtered, 
und will yield the most and best meat. 

Leavin 
Whites, Berkshires, China, Essex and other less 
known breeds, permit me to give you a statement 
of the merits of the Poland-Chinas, which I think 
most deserving the attention of our Maryland 
farmers. 


out of consideration the Chester- | 


These hogs were first brought into Maryland 
by Mr. James A. Garey, in May, 1870, and have 
| been kept on his Meadow Farm eversince. They 
| grow rapidly, and are in condition at any time 

uring their growth to be slaughtered,—giving a 
| superior meat, the lean and fat well mingled, 
| suited equally well for use fresh or salted. 

They are a beautiful formed hog, with a broad . 
| deep shoulder, a compact good side, and avery 
| full square ham. They are very broad across the 
| shoulder and hips, giving the greatest amount of 

meat in the most desirable parts. Their color is 
mostly a very dark brown, marked with white or 
sandy spots over the entire body. Their appear- 
ance is handsome, and they are fit ornaments for 
“| sty or barn-yard. 
he original hogs introduced by Mr. Garey, 
and now owned by Mr. H. B. Horton, were ex- 
hibited at the last State fair, and the boar Prince, 
to which the first prize was awarded, at 22 
months old weighed 530 tbs., and his brother of 
the satre age, 515 Ibs. These hogs had never 
been forced to their fullest growth. 

The first sow pig raised, which was the only 
| sow pig in the litter, at six months of age weighed 
| alive 825 tbs., and a boar of the same age 350 Ibs. 

We have butchered but few of the full bloods, 
| but those slaughtered were from eight te fourteen 
'months old and weighed from 210 to 400 Ibs. A 


| 
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few of these pigs fed together have gained at the 
rate of 1} Ibs. per day. A cross with the 
Chester-White produces a hog which, for pork- 
making, grows very rapidly, and we have had 
them gain 2 tbs. per day, and when killed at 
eight months old give from 200 to 275 Ibs. of 


good pork. 

The Poland-China or Magie hog was originated 
in Ohio, and must have been produced fiom 
superior stock, as they have certainly been 
brought to a high state of perfection, and are 
now a distinct breed, and great favorite with the 
breeders of the West. W. H. Farrpanks. 


Baltimore Co., Ma., February, ’77. 


Importations of Cattle Prohibited. 
The spread of the rinderpest in Germany and 
England. is so rapid that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has issued an order entirely prohibiting the 
importation of neat cattle or hides into the 
United States until further orders. 


Mr. Z. C. Dantex reports recent sales of 
Poland-Chinas to J. M. Preston, Smythe Co., 
Va.,and Dr. C. A. Rutledge, Harford Co., Md.; 
and of Essex Pigs to C. C. Howard, N. C., and 
R. L. Harvey, Northumberland Co., Va. 
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Preserving Green Corn Fodder. 


Mr. Francis Morris, of Howard Co., Md., has 
been experimenting with the Trenching (Znsi- 
ee of corn-fodder in the manner practised by 

. Goffart in France. We recently wrote him 
to inquire if his supply was exhausted, intending 
to do ourselves the pleasure of calling to exam- 
ine it. In reply we have the following, which 
will be interesting to our readers. We hope to 
hear further from Mr. Morris on this subject, 
especially as his mishap with one trench will 
enable him to point out to others the difficulty 
likely to be encountered from defective drainage. 

Gentlemen :—Y ours is received. I regret that 
my supply of corn-fodder is exhausted ; had it 
been otherwise it would have given me great 
pleasure to have shown it to you. 

I first saw the notice of the French method of 
ensilage of corn-fodder in your valuable periodi- 
cal last winter. I wrote to my grandson (a stu- 
dent in Paris) to send me the books alluded to in 
your columns, and when I received them had 
them translated. This translation is to be pub- 
lished by the New York Plow Co., Beekman 
street, New York. 

In September I put up, in the method advised 
by M. Goffart, two trenches of corn-fodder. One 
‘of these was a A sat success, though the corn 
had been frosted—just touched—and I was fear- 
ful of the result. ‘The other,—owing, I think, to 
defective drainage,—was spoiled to the depth of 
three or four feet all around; the centre being 
good. I opened the first trench Christmas day 
and have fed my cows on it till now. It is my 
intention to put up 300 tons next season for the 
use of my stock. 

I perfectly agree with you as to the value of 
ensilage to all farmers, and particularly to dairy- 
men; and shall be very happy to give you, at all 
times, any information in regard to it that you 
may desire. Yours respectfully, 


Howard Co., Md., Feb. 26, °77. 





F. Morris. 





Veterinary. 


Spavin.—The following is a recipe for a 
blister: Powdered cantharides, 2 ounces; Venice 
turpentine, 2 ounces; rosin, 2 ounces; palm oil 
or lard, 1 pound. Melt the three latter ingredi- 
ents together, and, when not too hot, stir in the 
puwdered flies, and keep in an earthen jar for 
use as it is wanted. Clip the hair from the part 
as closely as possible, and rub the ointment 
thoroughly in. The head of the horse should be 
tied up during the first two days, to prevent the 
animal from nibbling and blemishing the part 
or blistering his muzzle. At the expiration of 
twenty-four hours a little olive or neat’s foot oil 
should be appligd over the blister, which will 
lessen the pain and supple the part, and pre- 
vent cracks in the skin. The oil should be 
applied morning and night until the scabs peel 
off. When they begin to loosen, a lather of 
soap and water, applied with a sponge, may 
hasten their removal; but they must not be 
torn off. After the second day the horse may be 
suffered to lie down. When horses are blistered 
they should wear a cradle consisting of round 
strips of wood, strung together, reaching from 
the lower jaw to the chest, thus preventing them 
from bending the head to get at the blistered 
part.— Turf, Field and Farm. 

Kipney Worms In Hocs.—W. J.58., of Mary- 
land, writes the Rural World: For kinds of 
worms which infest the intestines, there is no- 
thing that I have tried to compare in efficacy to 
arsenic; although a deadly poison to almost al! 
other animals, it does a hog no injury. Fora 
number of years I haye used it, and have cured 
some apparently hopeless cases of kidney worms. 
The symptoms of which, I suppose, I need not 
jes og The arsenic poisons the worms, with- 
out at all injuring the hog. Give the hog as 
much arsenic as you can heap on a ten-cent 
piece, is the most convenient prescription for a 
majority of farmers. 

To CLEAR COLTS, calves, or any stock, of any 
kind of vermin, wash them well in buttermilk 
two or three times, H. R. 

A sIMPLE cure for hog cholera, says our con- 
temporary of the Kentucky Live Stock Record, is 
an infusion of peach-tree leaves and small twigs 
in boiling water, given in their slop, Peach 
leaves are laxative, and théy probably exert, to 
a moderate extent, a sedative influence over the 
neryous system. They have been used as a 
worm-destroyer with reported success. They 
have also been recommended as an infusion for 
irritability of the bladder, in sick stomach and 
whooping cough. Cases of fatal poisoning from 
their use in children are on record, as peach 
leaves contain prussic or hydrocyanic acid; but 
as it is almost impossible to poison a hog, their 
use would not be objectionable. The specific is 
worth a trial, 


INDIGESTION IN HorsEs.—Prepare by feeding 
upon bran mashes for three days. Give one- 
half ounce of nitrate of potash at each feeding; 
then give seven drachms of Barbadoes aloes, 
made in a ball. After he has done purging get 
— root, powdered; cinchona bark, pow- 

ered; of each, two ounces; make into ten 
ae give one night and morning in soft 
feed. 
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Poultry Yard. 


Sitting Hens and their Management. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, Brookland- 
ville, Baltimore county, Md. 








It is often remarked that a hen that steals her 
nest comes home with a full brood of chicks, 
while those that are “set” in the chicken-house 
are not.so successful. This is a fact noticed in 
the experience of many interested in poultry. 
But do all imagine or contemplate why this con- 
trast? In both cases undoubtedly the hen does 
her duty as far as possible, but under quite differ- 
ent circumstances. Let us investigate. When 
allowed her own inclinations, mother hen will 
select the earth as the foundation of her nest, 
hidden away in some secluded or shady place. 
The warmest June or July days, the eggs in such 
a nest, the side next the ground will be found to 
be quite cool and moist in comparison with that 
that comes in contact with the body of the hen. 
When the hen goes in search for food (for such 
hens during incubation “board themselves”) it is 
always early in the morning, and they return to 
the nest wet with dew. Now this is just what 
naturedemands. ‘Artificial incubation” is only 
successfully secured by means of having the heat 
come from above, while the under side of the egg 
must have its proper degree of cool moisture. 
Hence the wisdom of the hen; the earth answers 
this purpose, and while she is fulfilling the old 
adage, “the early bird catches the worm,” she 
is sure to bring sufficient moisture on her 
feathers to have effect on the shell of the egg, 
and keeping the heat of the body retained with 
sufficient moisture to prevent the parching, so to 
speak, of the outer lining or membrane inside of 
the egg. How different with home-made nests ; 
often an old box nailed up against the side of the 
building, with some old hay or straw, and it is 
considered complete. So itis. Not for success. 
Why? Because the eggs have no cooling moist- 
ure on the under side, and the hen is fed and net 
allowed to ramble away in the wet grass. Con- 
sequence : some of the eggs hatch, while some the 
chicks can only break the shell and get their bills 
through the outer membrane which has become 
dry—not unlike, in appearance, parchment; and 
then die. Then there is wondering why the 
eggs don’t hatch, and why the chicks are so weak 
they cannot get out, even after the shell is 
broken, &c. Nature in these things should be as 
closely imitated as possible. Improperly-made 
nests are oftentimeg the only reason for having 
poor results, or, as it is more often called, “poor 
luck.” If itis not convenient to make nests on 
the ground floor, with a box without a bottom, 
then take a box, place in it an inverted sod, or 
three or four inches of fresh earth, rounding it 
out to proper nest shape; then put in clean hay 
or straw—hay preferable, as the fowls are not so 
apt to scratch it out looking for grain amongst it. 
If early in the season nine or eleven eggs are 
enough ; for the outer ones, if more arein the nest, 
are sure to get chilled, and as the hen dail 
changes them about in the nest, they, perhaps, all 
would mostly get chilled. If the hen is confined 
where she cannot run out when she pleases it will 
be of great benefit to sprinkle the eggs on the 
17th and 19th days freely with tepid water. 
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Should an egg get broken and smear the others, 
they must be carefully washed in milk-warm 
water. Have acertain hour every day to feed 
and look after your “setters.” On the morning 
of the 20th day you can ascertain how many of 
the eggs contain live chicks, by taking a basin of 
warm water (105 degrees) and carefully putting 
the eggs in, which wiil float around, with the large 
end up, and every egg that has a live chick will 
soon cause the egg to move in manner readily 
discernable. No doubt many of our numerous 
readers know all the above, but as there are 
some, perhaps, that do not, to those the informa- 
tion may be acceptable. 


> 





Keeping Poultry on Farms. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I read with much interest Mr. Brown's reply 
to the inquiry submitted to him for an answer, 
whether poultry could be successfully kept in 
confined spaces. 

On most farms there are small lots devoted to 
special objects that might, with little expense, be 
fitted up to keep a family of fowls without 
materially interfering with the regular crop 
grown therein. An orchard weal make an 
admirable poultry-yard, small lots cultivated in 
potatoes, tobacco or grass, all of which would 
accommodate from 15 to 20 fowls with from one to 
two feeds a day, according to the season. While 
cultivating the crops an abundance of animal 
food would be picked up, obviating the necessity 
of furnishing meat except in winter, when the 
egg supply was short. There will always be a 
sufficient quantity of green food along the fence 
rows for that number of fowls. he young 
chickens can be placed anywhere on the farm, 
not too wet, where there is plenty of early sun- 
shine and good shade to retreat to during the hot - 
portions of the day. At all times fresh water 
should be accessible to old and young, and in 
summer kept in the shade. 

The houses can be cheaply built and very 
| plainly furnished, that the cleaning will cost as 
| little time and labor as possible; a movable roost, 
|a few nest boxes, and in winter a dust-box will 
| be all the furniture required. Several varieties 
|may be kept in these enclosures, provided they 
| are penned for a few days in the houses to become 
accustomed to their new home; of course the 
| fences must be close enough to turn them, In 
| differing from friend Brown, I do it with frater- 
jnal deference to his extended experience as a 
fancier; but the fancy poultry interest requires 
|now a market for their surplus stock, and thet 
|market must be sought among the farmers, and 
\if we encumber thorough-bred poultry with so 
much minute attention, we drive away the farmer, 
causing him to prefer the old barn-door toa fowl 
|that will not pay such fancy keeping when sold 
in the market at the wholesale rates of poultry 
land eggs. After five years experience, 1 know 
that thorough-bred poultry will, with ordinary 
good farm care, pay a handsome per cent. over 
the dunghill, both in weight and price of eggs 
and meat, to say nothing of the pleasure one 
derives from a uniform flock of fine birds to show 
when a neighbor calls. I know of one farmer 
fancier whose birds are kept in these large runs 
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and will compare favorably in size, symmetry 


Work for the Month—March. 


and markings (as our last show proved) with | 


those raised more fancierly. C. B. WISE. 
So. Md. Poultry Yards, St. Mary’s Co., Md. 





Gares.—For gapes, rub up some black pep- 
per and batter, and make the fowls swallow it. 
One-half teaspoonful is a dose for full grown 
chickens; small ones in proportion. Repeat the 
dose every day or two. Ido not know the cause 
of gapes, but they may be prevented as well as 
cured, if it has not gone too far, by mixing 
asafeetida with the fuod of the chickens. One 
ounce will do for one hundred chickens per day. 


Lice.—Sometimes careless breeders will lose 
whole settings of eggs simply by not occasionally 
sprinkling the hens and nests with sulphur, or 
other insect powder, and the poor hens, 
unable to stand the dreadful pests, have forsaken 
their nests. A careful breeder will never allow 
the scourge of lice among his poultry to trouble 
him, but will see that he “has none of it.” 


CurE For CHICKEN CHOLERA.—Mr. Joseph 
Stout, of Westminster, Md., who keeps from 500 
to 1,000 fowls, and who sells large quantities of 
eggs and chickens in the Baltimore markets, gives 
the following remedy for chicken cholera, which 
he considers a perfect cure: “Take a handful of 
white oak bark and boil it in a quart of water to 
make a strong decoction. After it cools mix 
with the liquid corn-meal to the proper consist- 
ence to make a dough for feeding, and give to the 
fowls. Mix a teaspoonful of Cayenne pepper to 
two quarts of the feed. , The fowls will eat this 
mixture readily.” His theory is that the chelera 
isa species of diarrhcea, and the bark and pepper 
acting as astringents cure the complaint. 

Get Rip oF THE Hawks.—As the season is 
approaching when hawks are most destructive 
to young ‘poultry, a method of catching and 
destroying these marauders will bein order. It is 
a well-known fact that a hawk will always light 
on some conspicuous place close to the poultry 
yard, from which to swoop down on his victims. 
The plan is to take advantage of this habit of 
the hawk and erect a high pole with a flat surface 
at the top, just large enough to hold a strong steel 
trap. Fasten this trap by a chain to a staple in 
the pole and await results. No bait will be 
needed, for the hawk will be quite sure to light 
on the trap and be caught. A gentleman who 
has tried this method has succeeded in killing all 
the hawks in his neighborhood, and can now raise 
any quantity of poultry without risk of their loss 
through the ravages of their deadly enemy. 

* 


GreEGory’s SEED CATALOGUE.—Our readers 
will find the catalogue of J. J. H. Gregory’s 
well-known seed house advertised in our col- 
umns. For freshness and reliability of the seed 
sent out and enterprise in introducing choice 
new vegetables to the public, Mr. Gregory is 
endo by the prominent agriculturists of the 
United States; as recommendations from over 
forty States and territories, to be found on the 
cover of his catalogue, amply attest.—[Ad.] 





| The season for work has now arrived, and that 
| of-preparation has gone. Happy is the farmer 

who has laid his plans thoughtfully and after 
| full consideration and examination. Happy too 
| is he who can closely follow plans laid in good 
judgment. This cannot always be done, and the 
nearest possible approach to it is the thing most 
to be commended. 


Oats.—This crop ought to be sewn just as 
soon as the ground is dry enough to work. It 
deserves better treatment than it ordinarily 
receives, and the careless preparation of the land 
is the main cause ef the usual unprofitable yield. 
| It succeeds best of course in good soils, but is 
| generally raised on the poorest on the farm. A 
good application of barn-yard manure or well- 
rotted compost will always be found beneficial, 
as will also a surface dressing of bone dust or 
good super-phosphate, which should be applied 
after the oats are seeded. These materials are 
especially desirable if clover seed is to be sown. 
| A dressing of salt, from two to five bushels per 
acre, has been found to be a very useful applica- 
tion to this crop. Many farmers now put their 
crop in with the drill, but others still prefer to 
plow in the seed—a bushel and a-half to the 
acre—with a light furrow. The grass-seeds may 
be sown in the fresh soil and followed by a 
roller. 

Barley, too, should be sown early, and likes 
best a rich, light well-drained loam. Where the 
soil is not naturally good it ought to be arti- 
ficially nourished by the use of a good fertilizer, 
as preferable to barn-yard manure. The practice 
of as when the plants are from four to five 
|inches high is highly commended by some. 
|About two bushels of seed to the acre is 
| generally sown, and sometimes on very rich soils 
;a peck or two more. A very successful dairy 
|farmer of Carroll finds a mixture of oats and 
barley one of the best of crops for cutting green 

for his cows. 
| Potatoes.—The earliest crops are most apt to 
_ escape the beetle, and as soon as may be the crop 
|ought to be put in. A soil well drained, not 
| heavy, but containing a good proportion of sand 
;and vegetable matter, gives the best results. 
Rank, green manures are not adapted to it, but 
| well-rotted composts and such mineral fertilizers 
;as salt, ashes and plaster, always seem to be 
| profitable additions to the goil. Deep plowing 
|and thorough preparation of the ground are 
| essential to success. 
| Clover.—It is best now probably to wait to 

sow clover seed on wheat fields until the frost 
| is entirely out of the ground, and then sew and 
| follow with a roller; or, as some prefer, a light 

harrow and then a roller. A bushel of seed to 
| six acres is not more than enough. 

Orchard Grass.— We can scarcely too 
/much commend this valuable grass, whether 
intended for pasture or hay. It is growing in 

favor, and is especially suited to our soils, being 

capable of resisting drought, starting the earliest 

of any of the grasses in spring and continuin 
longest of any to give ag bite in the fall. 
| See on another page a communication on sowing 
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the seed from a farmer of Virginia who recently | furnish food to the plant as readily as required. 
sent us a sample of some tw® or three hundred | An addition of Guano corrects this defect, sup- 
bushels of the seed he had for sale, the cleanest | plying to the plant all it will need until the 
aud handsomest we have seen for a long while. | plant-food, in the manure, becomes abundantly 
Grass Lands running out may be renovated | available. 

by thorough harrowing in one or more direc-/ eed sown in autumn, with Stable Manure, 
tions, and sowing bones, ashes and plaster, or | receive the greatest benefit by top-dressing with 
super-phosphate, and a mixture of clover, timo- Guano, early in the spring. 


thy and orchard grass seeds, and then rolling. . 
Plowing ought to be thoroughly done, what- eas aes cose Gm a pty 5 er mem ie 
ever else is slighted. We adhere to our belief in 1. Previ t ing G th hl i 
deep plowing, except where the subsoil is sour! ., +. S aecnas a“ pene | tray B bulk (fo Y ait . 
or contains noxious substances, when the deep- | 't With from two to four times its bu (according 
ae ; iligi wer tr to grade of Ammonia) of sifted earth, mould, 
ening of the soil, and the fertilizing, sweetenin " fa: ‘Avelll tafar tn the tales lkali 
and eratiun of the lower stratum must procee< | woes) odteciahn ot tat oe Cae SCE, Se, 
zradually. A good sod turned under will furnish ’ ; / : ‘ 
fo the roots of both corn and tobacto rot only |, 2: Avoid allowing the Guano to come in con- 


; ; tact with the seed. 
plenty of Doar aun? onl een 3. Choose when Guano is to be applied to the 
g ‘ 


i ist ther; and if possibl 
The Corn Crop.—Requiring such laborious tan Hkely - be followed by Avg aha 
preparation, as coe crop does, it ona, to begin| 4 Do not allow, if possible, Guano to remain 
as early as possible. The contents of compost ' hoe. it 500: 

piles and the barn-yard may be hauled out on the eapaets to Sta ene: Mttow, & SS ea 


it is spread on the land. » 
sod which is to be turned. The crop is a rank we A sion of the Gamik say 100 tbs, should 


Freee and a gross feeder, and there is little! always applied at the time of seeding. The 
anger of appiying too much manure. balance at subsequent times—the oftener, the 
Tobacco.—If beds have not been made they | better—before the plant is in flower: tiis is im- 
should be attended to at once. An occasional | portant in proportion to the thinness of the soil 
dressing of rich manure, chicken dung or guano | cultivated. 
should be given these where the plants are up,| 6. In some cases, as with hops, tobacco, &., 
and weeds and grass should be carefully eradi-| one of the applications may be made by spread- 
cated, and the beds kept free from surface water. | ing the Guano on the hills and covering it with 
See elsewhere in this number some useful sug- | soil. 
gestions on raising plants. Tobaccoinbulkinthe| 7. By following the above method and taking 
house should be frequently looked after, and not| the precautions indicated, the best effects from 








allowed to run any danger of heating. Guano will be insured, and disappointments 
Live Stock of all kinds need special care | avoided. 

now, as March is generally a trying month. | e 

Working animals should be gradually put to | The McGinnis Cultivator. 


their tasks. Pay particular attention to breeding | 
animals, and see that none suffer from insufficient | 
watering, or lack of shelter during cold storms, 
such as we are now likely to have. 

Manures.—Provide your supplies of pur- | 
chased fertilizers in good season. Get your home- | 
made composts and the contents of your barn- | 
yard out on the land. Continue to accwnulate 
materials of value for composting. 

We add, as connected with this subject, the | 
following extract from the pamphlet referred to in 
our last, issued by Messrs. Hobson, Hurtado & 
Co., on Peruvian guano, concerning its use 
combined with stable manure and when applied 
alone: 

Guano and Stabie Manure used together, un- Captain McGinnis has applied the same prin- 
doubtly form, it says, the best combination that} ciples involved in his harrow to a cultivator, 
can be employed for any crop. Stable Manure| which we figure above. It has been tested 
has properties which Guano does not possess, | already to some extent by farmers in Virginia, 
and there are qualities in Guano not to be met| one of whom, Mr. G. M. T. Walters, of Fairfax 
with in Stable Manure—they are complementary | Co., pronouncing it superior to all others he has 
the one of the other. used The same gentleman says of the McGinnis 

Stable Manure diminishes the stiffness of heavy | Harrow, that “it is one of the best implements 
soils, while it gives consistency to light ones. It| for working corn in the market.” Both 
furnishes, by decomposition, a certain quantity of| these implements are made by Messrs. 
Carbonie Acid, which acts as a solvent in the| Danner & Newman, of Woodstock, one of the 
soil; it retains moisture in times of drought, and,| most extensive and weatthiest manufacturing 
as we have remarked before, it holds all the| companies in the Valley of Virginia. This firm, 
fertilizing elements, more or les3 in the propor- | it will be seen by a notice elsewhere, offer one of 
tion required by plants. Its disadvantages are: | these cultivators as a premium for the largest 
that it decomposes slowly and wi | not, therefore, ! club of subscribers to the Americin Furmer. 
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» CARDINAL, imported August, 1876; 6 years old, 164 hands high; weight, 1,850 lbs. 
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Percheron-Norman Horses. 

These horses are in great favor in the West, as well as in other sections of the United States, 
and the continued importation of them shows that they are constantly growing in public esteem. 
Mr. Dunham, who sends us the above cut, has in twelve months imported fifty-two head, and in 
eighteen months effected sales to the extraordinary sum of $160,000. He says the success of the 
Percheron horse rests upon the absolute merit demonstrated by years of actual trial without a 
single failure. As, step by step, they have merged from the obscurity of a single importation, each 
succeeding one placing new evidence of its merit as a breeder upon record, until, with a steady 
advance from county to county, from state to state, from ocean to ocean, its fame has been her- 
alded, its success admitted, and to-day it stands before the country the most popular of all breeds 
of heavy horses, and will remain so, too, as long as a large, active horse, combining spirit, energy 
and hardiness, with the greatest docility, capable of performing whatever work may be placed 
upon him as a general-purpose horse or one for draft shall be prized. 

This blood has been considerably dispersed in this section from the importations by Mr. W. T. 
Walters, of this city, and the result of crosses made has been already uniformly satisfactory. 

In the introduction to the lately issued Percheron-Normgn Herd Book, the editor says of the 
pene of character of the horses breught to this country, that those in which the Flemish blood 
preponderates, and their progeny, partake more of the draft-horse type ; while south of the Seine, 
and towards the interior, may now be found a type which possesses nearly all of the good qualities 
which have made the pure Percheron race so famous, modified by a reunion with its ancient kin- 
dred blood of Northern France, which has given it greater size and other qualities which justly 
entitle it to be called, par excellence, the Farmer’s Horse. Of this modern type have been the horses 
that, when brought to America, have achieved the greatest success in the stud. 





Property of M. W. Dunham, Wayne, Ills. 
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Horticulture. | 


Maryland Horticultural Society. 





The February meeting, and the first of the series 
of monthly exhibitions for 1877, was held in the | 
Café of the Academy of Music. The display of | 
plants, considering the low temperature of the | 
evening, was very good, if not large, and the at- | 
tendance was remarkably good, a very large pro- 
portion being ladies. | 

There was an interesting discussion on Peren- | 
nial Herbaceous Plants, Mr. Wm. D. Bracken- | 
ridge opening with a paper, and Messrs. Snow, | 
Pentland and August Hoen participating. 

The prizes for the evening were awarded as | 
follows: For the best display of plants, one-half 
in bioom, $5, W. H. Perot; best table design, $5, | 
R. W. L. Rasin; best basket cut flowers. $4, | 
Gustav Berger ; best hanging basket, $2, W. H. | 
Perot; best 12 cut flowers, Camellias, $5, John | 
Feast ; best 3 Cyclamens, $2, W. F. Massey. 

The subject for discussion at the next meeting 
will be Azaleas, and Captain Snow was requested | 
to open with a paper. 

President Perot announced that the Executive 
Committee had decided, in view of the extensive 
preparations which weuld be necessary on 
account of the meeting here of the American 
Pomological Society at the time of the annual 
show of the State Society, to build on some con- 
venient site a temporary building fer the accom- 
modation of the exhibitions of both societies, — 
there being no hall in the city, obtainable, of a | 
sufficient capacity to give suitable accommoda- | 
tions forthe purpose. There would be a number | 
of novel features introduced, and it was the com- | 
mittee’s intention to make the occasion reflect | 
great credit on the horticulturists of our State. 

°*@e 


Potomac Fruit-Growers. 


Editors American Furmer : 


The February meeting was largely attended, 
but there was little done except the election of | 
officers, who, for 1877, are as follows: President, | 
Chalkley Gillingham, of Va.; Judson 8. Brown | 
and Mrs. Harriet N. Nute, of D. C., vice presi- | 
dents; Nathan W. Pierson, of Va., treasurer; J. | 
E. Snodgrass, of D. C., secretary. 

Dr. Breed read a poem, a copy of which I in- | 
close for publication, if you so desire. [Lack of 
space forbids.—Hd.] The March meeting will be | 
on the second (13th) instead of the first ‘Tuesday 
of the month. N. 

-@-+ 
Mr. Meehan on the Fruitsof the Centennial. 


At the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ meeting | 
in January, Mr. Thomas Meehan delivered an | 
address on this subject, of which we give an im- | 
perfect report from our notes made at the time, | 
for the American Farmer: 

The value of the fruit crops of the United | 
States.is immense, and the fruit interests near 
large cities are equal to any other products of | 
the land. They make a very large item in the, 
profit of transportation companies, especially 
during the season of ripe berries and peaches, 


| size, color and weight of bunches. 
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| when the traffic by regular and special trains and 


by express is very great. 

We have the reputation not only of a fruit- 
growing but of a fruit-eating people. We are 
not content with large importations to our Atlan- 
tic ports ef European and West Indian fruits, 
but the current of fruits from the South to the 
North (berries, peaches and the semi-tropical 
fruits) is counterbalanced by that of apples in the 
opposite direction. 

The first fruit exhibited at the centennial, 
strange to say, was from Australia, consisting of 
apples, mainly American varieties, well preserved. 

A hundred years ago the only Strawberries cul- 
tivated in this country were the old English 
kinds, and until about fifty or sixty years ago the 
Hudson River Scarlet. Then came Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, a variety which even now maintains its 
superior qualities. During Mr. Longworth’s 
time, who first discovered that pistillate straw- 
berries were more fruitful than the staminate 
ones, «n impetus was given to the improvement 
of this berry. The Albany Seedling, which has 
so long stood the test of varied location and cli- 
mate, is a hermaphrodite, and we now look for 
hermaphrodites only, and among them our best 
kinds are found. 

Among Currants, the O'd Red Dutch was the 
best shown, as it is, indeed, still the best for gen- 
eral use, “notwithstanding its age, which is at 
least 2,000 years. The currant is a Northern 
fruit, and the further North we go the better it is, 

An immense improvement has been made iu 
the Blackberry. Thirty years ago no nursery 
catalogue mentioned this fruit. We owe, how- 
ever, nothing of its improvement to man’s art, as 
all the new kinds are accidental seedlings. 

Raspberries also have been improved, but there 
was no advance until it started from a natural 
seedling ; and there has not yet been much im- 


| provement in the size or flavor of the black-caps, 


except what comes from plenty of manure. 


In Gooseberries there has not been much 
improvement, though those of Mr. Downing are 
larger than the natives but less tender. This 
fruit does not seem suited to warm climates. 

The largest Peaches shown were from Canada ; 
the finest from Michigan. Peach culture has not 
progressed much, so far as improving their 
quality is concerned, since the period of the 
revolution. The best are still about the oldest 
peaches, and few new sorts surpass in flavor the 
old George LV, Pitston, &c. 

There has been more improvement in the Pear 
than in any other fruit, and our best pears have 
come in within the century. The Bartlett In 
1789; the Seckel was first distributed somewhere 


; about 1800. 


The most marked advance has been made in 
Grapes. At first we had only foreign grapes, and 
the modern era of grape culture began with the 
Delaware and Concord. When we master the 
phylloxera we will have native grapes equal to 
forvign kinds as grown under glass in quality, 
The further 
North we go the finer the grape, and at the cen- 
tennial there were Black Hamburg grapes from 
Canada, grown in the open air, the bunches of 
which weighed 14 Ibs. 

California exhibited grapes grown out-of-doors 
stch as we can only grow under glass; but the 
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seedlings of Mr. Ricketts, sixty or seventy in 
number, and all excellent, were many of them 
equal to the best fureign grapes. 

The Apple has not been much improved in 
quality, but a great stride forward has been made 
in fitting kinds suited to particular sections; 
and it was noteworthy that at the exposition 
splendid specimens of the Golden and Ribston 

ippins, and some other varieties, supposed by 
some to be running out, were shown from many 
quarters. 

As concerns color, the further North we go the 
brighter it becomes. The fruits from Iowa and 
Michigan were remarkable for their brilliant 
hues; while those from Australia of our Ameri- 
can kinds were russet and yellow, having lost 
their high tints. It was remarkable how certain 
varieties seem to do'well everywhere all over the 
world. 

Of Plums the display was fine. Ellwanger & 
B s collection—of over 40 kinds—was very 
handsome. So also were those from Michigan 
and Canada; but Oregon had the best, especially 
of the prune kind. 

It is very remarkable the improvement that 
has been made in the Siberian crab—an improve- 
ment entirely American. In the Northwest crabs 
are now very much larger than our Lady Apple, 
and have a sweet pleasant flavor and as little 
harshness as our Baldwin. . 

a were no Cherries offered at the centen- 
nial. 


ES 


Profits of Blackberries, Varieties, &c. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Your remarks in regard to Mr. Parry being 
close to the Philadelphia market were to the 
point, as I don’t think any such average price as 
he reports were obtainted for blackberries by any 
one in the Baltimore market, where I think it was 
about 10 cents and even below that. Yet it is 
still a profitable crop, as they require very little 
labor when once established. I find some of the 
varieties quite choice as to soil. I have all varie- 
ties doing finely on a red rotten-rock soil. Wil- 
son’s Early does particularly well in this soil, 
while an acre of those planted on a heavy loam 
don’t do near so well, and gets winter-killed more 
or less every winter, although they are only about 
600 yards apart. The Kittatinny gives satisfac. 
tion to every one, except on heavy soil inclined 
to be wet, where it will rust badly; while in the 
same soil the Missouri Mammoth comes to the 
greatest perfection, and is, indeed, a grand berry. 
The Dorchester is also a fine berry and very early 
on rotten-rock soil. The Hoosac Thornless is not 
worth cultivating, nor the French Mammoth. 
The Taylor Prolific comes in bearing this year, 
when we will be able to judge its merits, and then 


comes the German-American,—a seedling raised | 
in Germany from one of the varieties sent out by | 
me, with the recommendation of being hardier | 


and mure prolific than any of those I sent out. 
. Coox. 
Breisgau Fruit Furm, Bultimore Co , Feb. 20,°77 


We have received too late for this number a 
paper from Mr. G W. Lawrence, of North Caro- 


lina, on the Scuppernong grape, and which he) 
promises to fullow with another on wine-making. 
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Washes for Fruit Trees— Duties on Seeds— 
The Pemological Meeting. 


Mr. G. F. B. Leighton, of Norfolk, Va., in a 
letter to the American Farmer, not meant for 
publication, says: 


As the season for washing fruit trees is at 
hand, those whose means are too limited to pur- 
chase whale-oil soap, potash, or ashes, can find a 
very good substitute in sal-soda. 

Iam not an advocate of scraping. I visited 
an orchard two years since where the scraper 
was used, and now the bark presents the appear- 
ance of a case of small-pox, which would have 
been avoided by application of strong washes. 

In the matter of blight, our first duty is to find 
a remedy, which rout, if attained, may suggest 
more nearly the cause. 

I forgot in my last letter to speak of a matter 
in the interest of the truckers. 

We have been paying au advalorum duty in 
gold of thirty per cent. on seed peas, while those 
for consumption are admitted for ten per cent. 

I send you a copy of Supplement to The Vir- 
ginitn, 1869, since which time I have been 
fighting single handed on this line. 

1 tirst appealed to Gen. Capron, then Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. He worked like a 
man in its interests, and even went further, by 
urging that all seeds and plants for actual 
planting should be entered on the free list. 

The Northern members opposed it. I next 
applied to Judge Watts, who made no reply. 
next applied to Jas. H. Platt, our Representative, 
who wrote me that his lack of experience in 
Congressional tactics caused his failure in con- 
summating our desires. 

I have placed the matter now in the hands of 
our present able Representative, Jno. Goode, Jr. 

Will not your Horticultural Society come to 
our rescue and lend a helping hand ? 

The seedsmen as a class are egainst us. The 
grievance has been borne long enough by the 
producing class. 

Fruit-buds are remarkably dormant. Should 
we have a good fruit crop the coming season we 
will roll up a goodly lst of specimens for the 
American Pomological Society next fall. 

If the season is all right I shall try and stir up 
what interest I can throughout the State. 

In 1871 Nebraska came to the capital of our 
State with her apples and took the first premium. 

Now, sirs, I have seen finer specimens at our 
State fair than were exhibited from Nebraska. I 
am not afraid of the fruits from any Western 
State, but I am afraid of their enterprise,—there 
is where they will whip us. 


“Come in Out ef the Cold!” 


Mr. James Hammon, of O’Bricn Co., Iowa, 
writes for some specimen copies of the American 
Furmer, saying—"I would like to subscribe for 


| it, as I am thinking of moving to Talbot Co., 


Maryland, next summer, and get out of this 
grasshopper country as soon as I can. Many 
more think of doing the same, and I may be able 
to get a small club.” 











The Vineyard. 


Letter from Mr. Husmann. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I was agreeably surprised as well as instructed 
by the Nos. of your valuable journal you so 
kindly sent me, and your friendly remarks about 
our accidental meeting. As you have opened a 
vineyard column in it, which already has such 
excellent contributors as Mr. Heinicken, Gen. 
Giddings and Mr. Cook, allcw me also to present 
a few clippings of my writings from the Rural 
World, which may interest your readers. 

I believe in the future of the South as a wine- 
producing country, and, from what I saw last 


Fall, all our leading varieties seem to flourish | 
Therefore I think the Elvira would | 


well there. 
also fill the bill for Gen. Giddings, ¢. e. make a 
substitute for the Catawba, as it needs no 
manipulating to make fine wine, and is as healthy 
as the Catawba is unhealthy. 

While on the subject of Gen. Giddings’ com- 
munications, I must thank him for his kindly 
criticism of my little book. When I wrote it, I 
did not expect as much popularity as it has at- 
tained; it was hastily written a long time ago, 
and no one can see its defects better than I can. 
I am therefore at present engaged in writing 
another, which I trust will be better adapted to 
present circumstances, and which I hope will be 


as kindly received by the public as the old one | 


has been. We have seen vast changes since 
1865 ; times are different, prices also, and no one 
could think seriously of trying to adopt my then 
scale of sorts and profits to grape-growing now. 


One more remark about my advocacy of the 
method of Dr. Gall. I have only advocated it 
so far as the qualitycan be improved ; whenever 
it goes any further, and merely aims at quantity 
instead of guality,I condemn it. But when we 
have to deal with the imperfect productions of 
nature, it behooves us as rational beings to 
remedy their defects, supply the ingredients of 
which there may not be sufficient in the grape, 
and tone down by solution those that are in 
excess. 

Next Fall, if life and health are spared me, I 
hope to show to you, at the meeting of the 
Pomological Congress in your city, what we are 
doing, and what we are growing out here, and, 
if kind Providence smiles on our vineyards and 
orchards, show you the Elvira and her sisters in 
all their glory. Yours truly, 

Missouri. GEeRGE ILusMANN. 

The following is Mr. Husmann’s report on the 
Elvira : 


This grape has again vindicated its claim for 
genera] and extensive culture so triumphantly 
through the last very unfavorable summer, that 
it can now be confidently recommended for our 
State, and on its success depends much of the 
future of Missouri as a wine-producing State. It 
seems to mect all the requirements we have so 
long sought for as a white wine grape, and every 
body should plant it, for the following reasons: 

1. Its extreme hardiness. 
the extremely cold winters of 1872, '73,’74 and 
°75 without the slightest injury ; where even the 
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It has withstood | 
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Concord suffered more or less throughout the 
State, the Elvira produced a full crop. 


2. Its freedom from disease. It has proved 
singularly tree from all diseases, and produced 
full crops now for seven years in succession ; 
when last summer, and the summer of 1875, 
nearly all varieties rotted badly, except Ives, 
Norton, Cynthiana, and some other seedlings of 
Mr. Rommel’s (of which I shall take occasion to 
report on in a future number), the Elvira pro- 
duced a full crop, averaging in Mr. Rommel’s 
vineyard from 20 to 25 pounds to the vine. 


3. Its immense productiveness. All the fruit- 
bearing branches produce from four to six perfect 
bunches, and a piece of a cane in Mr. Rommel’s 
vineyard, about a foot long, weighed eight 
pounds. 
4. Its handsome and vigorous growth. It is 
|a stocky, short jointed grower, not rambling like 
the Taylor and Clinton, but the perfect picture of 
a vine, with thick, light green and abundant 

| foliage, and is therefore well ateaned to vineyard 
or arbor culture. 

5. Its handsome bunch and berry. This has 
| improved very much since it fruited first. Bunch 
full, medium, shouldered; compact; berry about 
| the size of Catawba, round, light green in the 
| shade, pale yellow in the sun, and when it is ex- 
posed, transparent; thin skin, tender pulp, very 
juicy and sweef; fine flavor, pure, without foxi- 
| ness, ripening a trifle later than Concord. 

6. Fine quality for wine. The must of the 
Elvira is about as heavy as good Catawba, if 
| well ripened, and makes a fine, greenish-yellow 
| wine, without foxiness, and a delicate and full 
aroma, resembling Riesling. In this respect it 
| will satisfy even the most fastidious fancier of 
| Rhenish wines, and as it can be produced cheap, 
| we shall have in it what we have wanted so long, 
|a true white wine grape, within the reach of all. 

7. Easy propagation. It grows readily from 
cuttings, and, being a Taylor seedling, is likely 
to be phylloxera-proof, and remain healthy. 


Its orginator, Mr. Jacob Rommel, Jr, of Mor- 
| rison, Mo, certainly deserves the thanks of every 
grape-grower for his indefatigable exertions in 
growing seedlings, especially from Taylor seed, 
of which the Elvira, being tcsted longer than 
| any of the rest, now stands prominent. Other 
| of his seedlings, of which I shall speak in a future 
| article, may surpass it yet; for zood as the Elvira 
is, they are even superior in quality, but they 
| have not been so fully tested, and Mr. Rommel is 
| determined not te let them go out until they 
| have stood a test of six or seven years. Four of 
| them he has, at my recommendation, named, as 
they have so far proved healthy, hardy, produc- 
tive and of excellent quatity ; but none of them 
will. be in the market before the fall ot 1878, and 
| then only those which have stood the test of the 
|two next seasons without flinching. He says: 
|“*They shall prove best in every respect, or not 
go out at all, as the public have already varieties 
enough, even too many, unless we can add tothe 
‘number something much better than we already 
‘have. There shall be no humbug in my grapes.” 
But the Elvira is within the reach of all, and 
'every one should plant it who has room for a 
grape vine 


| 
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Farmers Selling gegues of their own 


A correspondent of Virginia having asked us 
whether a farmer can sell brandy made of his 
own fruit, in large or small quantities, without a 
special license—he having paid the tax of ninety 
cents per gallon,—we submitted the inquiry to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who replies 
as follows: 

I reply to the inquiry made in your letter 
of the 18th instant, that a farmer can sell brandy 
distilled by himself without being liable to 
special tax as wholesale dealer, provided he sells 
in the original stamped packages, at the place of 
manufacture. He cannot sell at retail without 
being subject to special tax. 

If the brandy is distilled by another person for 
him, he cannot sell without incurring liability to 


special tax as wholesale or retail dealer, or both, | 


according to the quantities sold. 





Floriculture, &e.—March, 1877. 


By W. P. Brackenniper, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 

The song of the blue-bird, and fhe appearance 
of the modest snowdrep as the solitary gift of 
Flora, reminds us that spring is at hand; it is 
also pleasing to mark, day by day, the progress 
of the crocus, iris and narciss tribes, as they pop 
the points of their narrow leaves once more 
through the surface of mother earth; unlike 
mortal man, when once beneath the ground, no 
spring can again revive or charm him back. We 
therefore conclude it is wise for us to be busy 
while here, were it only to help make two blades 
of grass grow where only one stood before. 
There is something extremely interesting in the 
planting of ceeds and trees, and watching their 
daily and annua! progress; and no man or 
woman that owns land, from the size of a lot ten 
feet square to that of a hundred acres, who dues 
not adorn the same with plants or trees, is 
worthy to rank among civilized beings. It is 
conducive of good health and profitable in the 
end; as anv property judiciously furnished with 
ornamental trees will realize one-third more 
than the same land in a naked state; and, more- 
over, such trees afford shelter for both man and 
beast; and we would urge upen farmers and 
stock breeders to plant belts of evergreens and 
deciduous trees in exposed situations, but par- 
ticularly near the Farmstead; and in choosing 
the deciduous trees for this purpose, we would 
have an eye to the useful as well as the orna- 
mental; this would cause us to select such as 
the shell-bark hickory, English walnut, pecan- 
nut, the Bigarreau or strong-growing kind of 
cherries, and Siberian crab-apples. These would 
supply a frugal housewife with the material to 
make pickles and preserves for winter use, while 
the cherries would prove refreshing in early 
summer. And to enjoy life every farmer should 
have a spring-house as well as a summez-house, 
or arbor; the latter closed in above, and open at 
least on two sides; planted all around with 
swect-scented honeysuckle, swect-brier and a few 
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clematis or Virgin’s-bower; if the site is well 
chosen it would form a delightful retreat for the 
ladies and young folks of the family in a hot 
summer day to sit and sew, or read. Leading 
from the dwelling-house to this, should be a 
gravel walk, at least three feet wide, and a row 
of trees planted on each side to afford shade. 

Herbaceous plants, such as Peonias, Campan- 
ulas, Phloxes, Chrysanthemums and Spireas, if 
|the stools have become large and the centre 
| going to decay, may be divided into small sections; 
| having a piece of ground previously prepared, a 
‘fresh plantation may be made, and after planting 
| the surface ought to be covered to the thickness 
|of one or two inches, with well-decomposed 

manure. 

The winter covering of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
| Lilies and Crocus, ought now to be partially 
removed; afterwards loosen up the surface, so as 
| to admit of a free passage upwards of the tops. 

Preparing the ground for bedding out plants 
|is a useful work now to be done, giving the beds. 
|a good supply of well-decomposed cow-manure. 

And, in forming new lawns, observe in tbe first 
| place to dig or plough the land deep; apply a 
| good layer of manure, and then plough again, 
}smoothing all down to an even surface with the 
| harrow and rake. 

A mixture of blue and red-top grass, with some 
white clover-seed, makes a good lawn. Don’t 
sow oats to shade the grass. We saw last summer 
at the centennial grounds a lawn sown down with 
oats and grass, and another near the United 
States building which was sown with grass 
alone; and this looked, in August, as if it had 
been of two years standing, while that which had 
oats added appeared poor and thin, though both 
had othe: wise been treated alike. 


Greenhouse. 

We cast a lingering look behind, give a long 
sigh,and wonder if our eyes willever again look 
on such lovely things as Chorozemias, Hoveas, 
Croweas, Boronias, Lechenaultias, Enkianthus, 
&c., &., of by-gone days; these were beauties 
indeed, and to have them fine required skillful 
culture, an article not much in demand at the 
present day—the tastes of people shaping events, 
so that the fashions of the day run on soft- 
wooded plants, and were it not that Camellias 
and Azaleas still hold their own in public favor, 
we might, with great propriety, be dubbed a 
nation of succulent—i. ¢. soft-wooded—floricul- 
turists, delighting in Geraniums, Begonias, Ver- 
benas, Calla Lities, Lantanas, Habrothamnus, 
Carnation Pinks, Petunias and Heart's Ease, and 
I am glad that the charming fanjly of Ferns has 
also been adopted. We promised in our last to 
pay a visit to our friend Captain C. H. Snow's 
fine eelection of this tribe, but time failed us, so 
we dot down from memory some kinds that we 
deem desirable to possess, viz: Adiantum gra- 
cillinum, A. Farleyense, A. concinnum, A. 
macrophyllum, Asplenium caudatum, A. flac- 
cidum, Anthyvrium Goringianum tri-color, Blech- 
num braziliensis, B. occidentale, Cyrtomium 
falcatum, Davallia canariensis, D. pyxidata, 
Doryopteris palmata, Drynaria quercifolia, 
Gleichenia Mendelii, Gymnogramma chryso- 
phylla, G. triangulare, G. tartaricum, Lastrea 
decomposita, Lomaria gibba, Lygodium scan- 
dens, L. palmatum,—the two last are climbers; 
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Neottopteris nidus,—bird-nest fern; Platycerium 
alcicorne—stag-horn fern; Pteris albo-lineata, P. 
argyrea, P. tri-color, Todea superba, Wood- 
wardia radicans, Lycopodium Martensii, L. cir- 
cinalis, L. stolonifera. 

For the present we omit all tree ferns, and, as 
a general rule, for the cultivation of the whole 
tribe, we would simply remark, that the essential 
elements neccessary for their well-being are heat 


and moisture, with partial shade, preferring well- | 


drained shallow pots or pans filled with decom- 
posed vegetable mould. 

We prefer as a time when to shift into larger 
pots such Camellias as may require it, just before 
they begin to make their new wood; after shift- 
ing they should be moderately shaded for a week 
or two. 

All of the Phyllocactus tribe ought now to 
receive more heat and water, so that they may 
perfect the flower-bnds set when in a dormant 
state. And we would remind our readers who 
want a good supply of bedding-out plants, that 
young cuttings will now root freely in a warm 
shady part of the house, and, if cared for, will 
bein time against the planting-out season. Seeds 
of annual plants may also now be sown, and if 
our last month's instructions are cunsulted on this 
head much trouble will be saved 


The Clematis. 


The Clematis, especially the newer varieties, 
are very handsome, rapidly growing, climbing 
shrubs, of almost 
perfect hardiness, 
and furnishing 
large flowers of 
many bright tints. 
They are best 
suited tocovering 
trellises, pillars, 
arbors, &c., altho’ 
- in England they 
are used as bed- 
ding plants, being 
pegged down as 
they grow, to the 
surface of the 
beds. Both there 
fe. and in this coun- 
CLEMATIS JACKMANII. try they are now 
all “the rage” horticulturally. A great many 
hybrids have been produced, one of which, the 
Jackmur ii, we copy from Vick’s Guide for 1877, 
its color being a violet purple. The colors of 
the new variclics vary from deep purple to red, 
while others are pure white, some being double 
and others single. The roots should be covered 
in winter, otherwise they need no protection. 
philic Ae alot 
International Horticultural Exh’ bition 
and Congress at Amsterdam. 

The President of the Maryland Horticultural 
Society has received, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Claas Vocke, Consul of the Netherlands at Bual- 
timore, the list of prizes, supplementary pro- 
gramme, rules and regulations, &c., for this grand 
affair to be held trom April 13 to June 13, 1877. 
Persons desiring information can inspect the 
papers in the hands of the Secretary, at the office 
of The American Farmer. 


Geraniums. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


The ZonaL PELARGONIUM, which in common 
phrase is the geranium par excellence, and long 
known as the Fish Geranium, is not only one of 
the most interesting species fur popular cultiva- 
tion, but owes more than almost any other plant 
to theart of thehybridizer. The narrow scanty 
petals and limited range of colors which our 
grandmothers so much admired, have given place 
to a grand array of broad-petalled, massive- 
headed “nosegay” sorts, and a host of broat, 
round-headed and smooth-petalled varieties. 

In color no less than in shape have these varie- 
ties improved. 

For most of the great improvements in gera- 
niums, we are indebted to the untiring industry 
and skill of the English and French hybridizers, 
many of the most distinguished of whom are 
amateurs who have devoted their lives to the im- 
provement of their favorite. The different sorts 
have been so intermixed that there is now little 
difference between the zonals and nosegays, ex- 


cept in the shape of flower and truss, many of the 


nosegays having as good a zone in the leaf as the 
true zonals. Qur limits will not allow us to fol- 
low up the various improvements in this family. 
The gorgeously-marked tri-colors, the bronze- 
leaved, the great double-flowered sorts, the num- 
ber of which now so temptingly described in the 
florists’ catalogues, bewilder us in making a selec- 
tion. We are glad, however, to see that some of 
our own florists are paying attention to the im- 
provement of the geranium, and do nut seem to 
leave all the credit to the Dennys, the Lemoines, 
the Sisleys, and others, over the sea, who have 
become famous as geranium-growers, and we 
take pleasure in presenting to our readers this 
month a beautiful plate of a new American 
variety, PRESIDENT PEROT, named after the effi- 
cient head of our Maryland Horticultural Society, 
which the raiser, Mr. Massey, assures us is de- 
cidedly the best Salmon Zonal he has ever grown 
out of hundreds of imported and native varie- 
ties. Twoof our most careful amateurs, Messrs. 
August and Ernest Hoen, in whose hands it was 
placed a year ago for trial, unite in pronouncing 
it the best of the Salmon sorts. Mr. M. has no 
notion of pausing in his efforts, and has now 
several seedlings which are to be again tested the 
coming season before offering them, as well as a 
batch of baby plants coming on. Mr. Harris, of 
Philadelphia, has made quite a reputation as an 
improver of the nosegay class of flowers, and we 
hope that Baltimore will not long be behind in 
this matter. 
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Zanthoeeras Sorbifolia. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : | 


It will be interesting to the lovers of fine hardy | 
shrubs to know that the beautiful Zanthoceras is | 
perfectly hardy; my specimen plant has stood | 
out three winters, without the slightest protection, | 
uninjured, the branches to their tips being in| 
perfect health; the winter just passed being one) 
of the coldest experienced here in a quarter of a) 
century ; the thermometer registering 10° below | 
zero on the morning of January 4th. The! 
London “Garden,” which gives a plate of this 
shrub, describes it as amongst the most “import- | 
ant introductions made during the last few years.” | 
This valuable ornamental shrub is very rare, 
and the Paris Museum was the first establishment | 
in Europe which possessed it. The following | 
are its principal characteristics: “A shrub or| 
small tree, 10 or 12 feet in height, and has a) 
tendency to be bushy. The leaves are alternate 
and composite, reminding one ef the Service | 
Tree (Pyrus Sorbus,) which accounts for the 
name given it by Bunge. The flowers expand 
during the first fi rtnight in April at the same) 
time as the leaves are developed, and are disposed 
in racemes, which attain a height of eight inches, | 
and sometimes more. They are five-petaled, 
and slightly deflected when fully open. In color! 
— are white, having a very slight fleshy tint, 
and reddish copper-color at the base shading off 
into a beautiful purple violet. It flowers when 
quite small, which from an ornamental point of | 
view isa great advantage.” Itis also exceedingly | 
floriferous. I would add to the above, with me 
it is inclined to be bushy and of compact neat | 
habit—of rather slow growth, and unfortu- 
nately rather difficult to propagate, which will 
necessarily cause it to be high-priced for some 
time, yet all lovers of fine hardy shrubs must 


s it. Joun SAUL. 
Washington, D. C. 


~~ oe - 
How to Construct a Greenhouse Rockery. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Mr. Massey having described, in your January 
No., how to bed out plants in a greenhouse, I 
propose now to give a few hints on building and 
planting a greenhouse rockery, as the most of 
private places have already too many flowers, 
judging from tLe way they are selling them. By 
a rockery I don’t mean a pile of building stones, 
thrown together and then planted with some 
rank-growing plants to hide its effect. — 

If one bas no taste or experience with rock 
work he had better go out to the woods to some 
rocky place and take a lesson or make a sketch | 
of it. The stones ought to be selected, and only 
those taken whici: have cavities inthem. Within | 
two miles of my place are stones, which the peo- | 
ple call, I suppose for want of a better name, | 
honey-comb rocks. These make splendid rock- | 
eries, as their surface is very uneven, with | 
numerous depressions and cavities. Having pro-| 
cured a quantity of stones, supposing you have 
a greenhouse 16 by 60 fect—a lean-tois the best— 
partition off 30 feet of the warinest part of it for’ 
the rockery; the other 30 feet may be used for | 
pot plants. Leave three fret in tront for the bench | 

nd three fect for a path; then commence to! 


build up with stones to the height of two feet, 
filling in the entire space with soil and ramming 
it solid as you goalong. Raise it towards the 
back wall to three feet, then divide tie whole into 
two spaces of 15 feet each; commence now to 
build up the corners and gable ends by first com- 
mencing in the middle of one of the two spaces 
rising up, and, at the same time, gradually falling 
back to nothing under the eaves, not forgetting 
to leave, in suitable places, spaces of from two to 
eight inches for plants to growin. Having fin- 
ished the gable ends, commence now in the middle 
of the back wall to build up to its proper height, 
then keep on falling off towards the front. These 
will give the appearance of two valleys, and a 
rock now and then standing out boldly with 
numerous nooks and corners for plants adds to 
the effect. All the rocks should be cemented 
together, making as small joints as possible, and 
using a little lamp-black in your cement, to give 
the joints the same color as tbe stones. 

On the outside of the house a barrel can be 
placed, filled all around with soil and sodded, and 
set high enough to let a pipe be brought into the 
house within four feet or so of the top of the wall, 
from which the water could run amidst a part 
of the rockery down through the valley into a 
small basin made of rocks near the path. The 
course for the water to run should be cemented 
caref sJly, filling in all the spaces left for plants 
with top soil of the woods, or peat, rotten sods 
and sand. Then plant the small spaces first, and 
especially where the stones are joined together, 
with Selaginellas; then the larger openings with 
Ferns, Begonias, which have the most striking 
foliage, and Cypripediums; and in the fall a few 
Cyclamens ; while on each corner near the path 
a climber should be planted, such as PDassiflora 
princeps, which blooms at the end of the young 
wood in large clusters, producing a charming 
effect, left hanging down like garlands, with afew 
climbing Ferns planted below and trained on a 
rustic-looking branch to meet its more robust 
sister above. Orchids may be suspended from the 
rafters and coursers, and the curious-looking 
Stag’s Horn Fern planted in the back-ground, 
while the delicate Farleyense and tri-color should 
be near the path. 

Very few have an idea how the Lycopodiums 
and Ferns luxuriate in these rocks, growing, 
indeed, better with less attention than in pots. 

Such a rockery comes to my mind, in which I 
sat many an hour of a wintry moonlight night 
gazing on the tropical treasures before me while 
1 was still amongst the vine-clad hills of the 
Upper Rhine. Jno. Cook. 

Breisgau Fruit Farm, Md. 

[One of the handsomest pieces of Rock-work 
we know of in this vicinity is in one of the green- 
houses of Mr. Wm. H. Perot, on Charles-street 
avenue, a few miles from this city. Thestone of 
which it is composed is admirably adapted from 
its porosity to its purpose, and its construction, 
as well as the arrangement of the plants, is effec- 


| tive and in good taste. The gardener, Mr. 


Keinicke, would doubtless take pleasure in 
Showing it to any one curious to see a good ex- 
ample of this kind of work.—Eb. A. F.] 
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Chestnut Hill Views—No. 5. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


It seems as though these little articles of mine 
were really to attain their object in provoking 
others to contribute items from their experience. 
The February No. of the Farmer comes with a 
welcome article from my respected friend, Capt. 
Snow, with a partial endorsement of some of our 
views, and another from some one, who seems 
ashamed of his name, pitching into Mr. Massey 
and yourself “like a thousand of bricks.” Now, 
my remarks in the January number were not 
intended to apply to the readers of the American 
Farmer, as the men to whom I alluded do not 
take horticultural journals, and I did not suppose 
any one would apply them to the many honored 
names whose owners add dignity to our profes- 
sion inthis country. No one would suppose for 
an instant that I meant to include such men as 
Mr. Brackenridge, Mr. Wm. Fowler, or a host of 
others I could name; men of whose friendship I 
am proud, and at whose feet I would sit to learn 
horticultural wisdom. But, no one knows better 
than those that we have gardeners by the hun- 
dred, so called, who, before leaving England had 
probably learned to dig and trench, and perhaps 
to mow short grass, who, upon their arrival here 
became complete gardeners, and set up to instruct 
the poor ignorant natives who are so unfortunate 
as to be “born on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land,” (though the writer was not), or elsewhere 
on this side the water. But I have devoted as 
much space to this as is necessary. 


Winter Gardens. 


Tn reply to Capt. Snow’s inquiry as to whether 


the plants in the arrangement I wanes should 
remain in the house the year round, I must state 
that with few exceptions they should. Of course 
some of the plants should be renewed with 
young stock in autumn, but I have yet to see 
Camellias properly cared for under glass during 
summer that were in better order in autumn than 
those that have been turned out. I propose the 
Camellias should be permanently planted and 
eventually left to take the whole back border. If 
the house is properly shaded in summer and well 
ventilated, strict attention paid to syringing the 
foliage and but little water allowed at the roots, 
I will guarantee them in better order than if put 
out-doors. The tri-colored Geraniums will lose 
their beauty, as they always do, but if they are 
stumped back hard in autumn they will speedily 
renew it as cooler weather comes on. The Car- 
nations should be removed with young plants in 
autumn. 
Private Places Selling Flowers. 

And this brings me to a remark made a few 
days ago by a worthy florist friend who had read 
the article to which Capt. Snow refers. “Friend 
Massey, you are teaching the peop!e how to grow 
winter flowers by your articles, while the sale of 
cut-flowers from private places is already ruining 
us who are dependent on our flowers for bread.” 
Now, while I insist that it is puerile to talk of 
betraying “trade secrets” in this intelligent age, 
when people use their eyes and their ears so con- 
stantly, yet the practice complained of is a great 
evil and injustice to the professional gardeners. 
I have been astonished since coming here, to find 
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| that gentlemen worth millions, who have erected 
costly glass structures ostensibly for the gratifica- 
tion of themselves and families, are in the 
constant habit of selling cut-flowers in the 
market, and that even the great Johns Hopkins 
University has ordered its gardener to eke out 
its scanty means by selling blooms to the bouquet- 
makers. It strikes me that the grand glass 
range at Clifton Park could better serve the 
interest of scientific education than by growing 
“truck.” Ifthe gentlemen who sell flowers from 
their greenhouses were not the dupes of hucksters 
who naturally want to buy cheap, we of the 
trade would have less reason to complain; but 
when these wealthy gentlemen come into market 
with blooms at half what it has cost them to 
grow them, we, who know how much of brow- 
sweat and coal it cost to raise flowers in winter, 
have good reason to complain that they are doing 
us a great injustice, and reaping no benefit them- 
selves. So long as the bouquet-makers can get 
their supplies from Mr. A. or Mr. B. at half the 
market rates, they cannot be expected to buy 
flowers from us, whose “children’s bread” is 
dependent upon the sales. I am satisfied, how- 
ever, that this evil is more the result of thought- 
lessness than otherwise, and that it only needs to 
be brought te the attention of these gentlemen 
to be corrected. No one who loves flowers 
wishes to sell them, and there are many of us 
now in the trade, who would hail with pleasure 
that day when he would no longer be compelled 
to part with his pets to gain a livelihood. 
W. F. Massey. 
Chestnut Hill, near Waverly, Md., Feb. 83,1877. 


Calla Lilies Again. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


I consider this lily one of the best plants 
known for amateurs to cultivate, and particularly 
well-adapted for window culture, inasmuch as it 
cannot be watered to death; will stand con- 
siderable of either heat or cold, or both; can be 
dried off in Summer or kept growing at pleasure, 
is little troubled with parasites ; the foliage has 
a noble mien, and the flower is pure and beautiful. 
It is, in fact, such a good-natured, take-it-easy 
sort of friend that I could never discover any 
good reason why the merest tyro in floriculture 
cannot grow and flower this plant to some 
perfection. 

One reason why we prefer our Calla lilies 
| kept growing the whole time—a part of them at 
least—is that those which have been kept grow- 
ing yield flowers six to seven inches across. 
| Not that we think such large flowers more 
useful to commercial florists than those of moder- 
ate size, but when one has to keep blooms for 
special purposes, say for instance dinner-table 
decoration, a dish containing seven or nine 
such lilies—according to size of dish—with the 
bright crimson of Poinsettia pulcherrima mixed 
through them, the fronds of some of the Adian- 
tums and other graceful Ferns, or even well- 
grown Selaginella, will answer the purpose of 
trailing amongst the bloom, when nothing better 
happens at hand, bordered with Myrsiphyllum 
Asparagoides, makes a good appearance on a 
dinner-table. P 
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It is perhaps necessary to state that I do not | 
think it at all difficult to obtain Calla blooms of 
‘the size mentioned, on plants which have been 
rested ; but it is more easy, for a continuous sup- 
ply to keep the plants growing. 

Our practice is to dry off the large plants in 7 
and 8-inch pots early in the summer, and at the 
‘same time shift on some of those in 5-inch pots 
into 7’s or 8’s according to strength. In the 
latter part of Summer we re-pot those that have 
rested, into 5-inch pots, and so continue. 

N. F. F. 
ns 


Fine Hardy Flowering Shrubs. 


Editors American Farmer : 

It would be difficult to select a few from our 
collection of hardy flowering shrubs and say they 
are the dest, yet 1 submit the following as being, 
in my aie opinion, amongst the most desira- 
ble, suited for farmers or cottagers’ door-yard 
culture. 

Limited to three: 

Lonicera fragrantissima (Autumnal-flowering | 
Honeysuckle) for its robust, vigorous habit, per- 
fect hardiness, delightful fragrance and adaptation 
to any situation; “Tamerix Africana (African | 
‘Tamarisk) for its fine foliage, beautiful flowers, | 
and the fact that it blooms in midsummer, when 
there are few other shrubs in flower; Philadel- 
plus coronsrius (Garland Syringa) for general 
hardiness and beautiful white fragrant flowers. 

In planting siz I would add (ee ergy flori- 
dus (Sweet-scented Shrub;) Weigelia rosea, Deut- 
zia crenata (double-flowered;) and for twelve 


would add Lagerstramera Indica (Crape Myrtle ;) 
Mahonia aquifolia (Holly-leaved Mahonia;) 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora; Magnolia pur- 


purea (Chinese purple Magnolia;) Spirea 

eeveesii fl. pleno, Viburnum macrocephalum 
(large-headed Snow-bal],) and Amygdalus nana 
fl. pl. (double dwarf Almond.) 

The above are all well-tried shrubs and easily 
grown. Wo. Fraser. | 

Patterson Park, Baltimore. 

* 


An Out-of-doors Rockery. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


We have had of tate years so many varieties 
of early, earlier, earliest vegetables, &c., that we 
are beginning to think that there must be some 
mistake somewhere, probably in the seasons. 
One could hardly suppose that so many persons 
could have been in error, and the number still 
increasing. Why, since the early pea “Daniel 
O’ Rourke” was sent out, we have been having 
almost every season one or more varieties, just 
ten minutes, or days perhaps—we have not 
noticed particularly—earlier, than any other 
kind, that there should now be no difficulty in 
getting “duck and green peas” for Christmas 
dinner, only the ducks don’t keep up with the 
times—or may be, we have got clear round to 
the place at which we started. If so, the writer 
must have got things mixed up considerably, for 
candor compels him te say, that he has seen 
nothing in the way of earliest pea very superior 
to Daniel O’Rourke. We have tried some of 
Laxton’s varieties, and have found them invaria- 
bly up to the raiser’s description. Champion of 
England is still champion for general crop in 
private gardens; its unapproachable flavor keep- 
ing it to the fore. In tomatoes, for first, Canada 
Victor is the best we have tried. Where the 
color is not objectionable, the dwarf wax bean— 
black-seeded—is useful in the heat of summer, 
seeing that it may be used in an older condition 
than ee yee variety, and it having no 
string. e have found little new to report. 
How is it with your other readers ? 


[ We should be glad to have them report.—Ebs. ] 


In the matter of rust on Verbenas, would it 
not be as well that your correspondents remem- 
ber, in view of the fact, that as neither of them is 
a candidate for the Presidency of the U.8., we 
are not solicitous to know the place of his birth. 
We believe one man to be “just as good as 
another, and a great deal better.” We know the 
Verbena rust is no respecter of persons; it is an 
insidious enemy, and is gradually driving the 
Verbena, if not entirely out of our flower gardens, 
certainly into the back-ground, not only in our 
own State, but in the Northern Statesalso. We 
are therefore thankful for any fact concerning 
this matter from any of the readers of the Farmer. 

In the matter of Horticultural Societies, they 
are pretty much like other associations; their 


| great need is active, interested working members, 
_ and unless these can be secured no society can 


last. Not only is it necessary that gardeners 
take an interest in its affairs; it is quite as 
essential that employers give it their support, 


| and also encourage their gardeners to attend its 


| meetings, &c. 


As Mr. Cook gives us elsewhere a description 
of a green-house rock-work, we copy from Vick’s | 
Flower and Vegetable Garden, as a companion 
piece, an engraving of a garden rock-bed, which, | 
as he says, is a very pretty ornament—made of | 
rough stones, tastefully laid up with earth suffi- | 
cient for the growth of plants suitable for this | 
work. 

Low-growing plants are appropriate to the 
rockery. Portulacca is admirable. So also are 
such succulents as Echeverias, Sedums, &c. | 


We never yet knew an horticul- 
tural society, nor any other, in fact, that could 
not get gratis all the advice needed, with good 
deal to spare. The trouble is, this advice don’t 
pay premiums, nor does it induce our fruit and 
vegetable-growers to come forward with their 
specimens. 

It is of course a very easy matter to blame the 
Maryland Horticultural Society for want of 
interest, &c., in every department except flori- 
culture, but yet at the same time it would seem 
absurd to seek te ignore the fact that this Society 
has done all it ought, and all that any reasonable 
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person could expect it to do, to induce the fruit- 
growers to exhibit their produce. If the growers 
don’t desire the honor which competitive exhi- 
bition gives to the victors, it would, to say the 
least, be an act of discourtesy to seek to thrust it 
upon them. If they do wish to make our Annual 
Exhibition the success which its promoters hope 
to see it, of fruits and vegetables, as well as of 
flowers, those having such things must exhibit 
them. “The gods help those who help them- 
selves.” D. M. 


The Vegetable Garden. 





March.—The preparation of the ground, the 
care of hot-beds and cold frames, and the sowing 
of hardy seeds, wili now give the gardener 
abundant occupation. There is no possible 
danger of making the land too rich, nor of 
plowing too deep, or pulverizing it too thor- 
oughly, any more than there is of stirring the 
toil too frequently after the crops begin to grow. 

New beds of Asparagus may be made, and 
seeds be sown where roots are wanted next year. 
Sow the latter in drills a foot apart. Roots | 
should be planted in rich soil in rows, three to 
five feet wide, and a foot apart in therows. Old | 
beds should have a good dressing of rich manure 
and a little salt. Beets, Carrots and Parsnips, and 
Salsify, may be sown in drills fifteen inches wide, 
and thinned out as soon as large enough to handle. 
See article on Parsnips on another page. Cab- 
bage and Cauliflowers, wintered over in frame hot- 
beds, should be put out and worked all the time. 
Sow Celery and keep it claan. Lettuce may be 
set out, and seed sown for succession. Onions 
need a rich soil; as soon as the ground can be 
worked sets may be planted and seeds sown 
pce in drills for sets for next year’s planting. 
Sow Parsley seed, first soaking them in warm 
water. Peas should go in as soon as the ground 
can be worked ; cover them deep and put brush 
to them early. Potatoes too should be planted 
early. Sow Spinach. 

Put hot-beds in order for Egg-plants, Tomatoes, 
and Peppers, to be set out in May. Melons, 
aneries and Cucumbers may also be started in 
Ahem. 

Have your tools and seeds ready for the work 
at hand. Read the communication on Farmers’ 
Gardens elsewhere in this number. It is full of 
good suggestions. 

le ee ee 


Farmers’ Gardens. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Though the Frost King seems reluctant to 
give up the reign that he has held over us since 
almost the beginning of last November, the 
lengthening days and occasional twitter of the 
blue-bird remind us that spring will soon be 
with us, bringing with it the busy time of the 
farmer. The past winter has been one of unusual 
length and severity, and farmers have had but 
little time or weather to do anything in the 
last four months but take care of their stock. | 
This being the case, many little jobs that are 
usually attended to in mild winters will have to 

done now. The first thing that should be | 
looked after is the vegetable garden, the sine qua | 
non of a well-regulated farm. And yet how! 
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seldom we see well-appointed vegetable gardens, 
even among farmers who pride themselves on 
their stock and crops? While all acknowledge 
the great value of a good garden, both in a 
pecuniary and sanitary point, nearly every one 
makes the same excuse—want of time. Now 


.I am fully convinced that the failure to have 


plenty of good vegetables is not so much want 
of time as want of method. The various seeds 
that could be sown at the proper season in a few 
moments are left until too late, or are put in 
when the ground is not in proper condition. 


| Another reason for want of good gardens is, 


that proper situations are not picked for the 
purpose. We naturally build our houses on 
elevations, (slight or large as the case may be,) 
and we do this that the situation may be a dry 
one. This is correct and proper. We then have 
our garden close to the house. This is done to 


| be handy, and also that the woman may take care 


of it if we neglect it, which is too often the case. 
If the land near the house is a mellow loam with 
a gocd subsoil,and the owner would sooner 
have a good vegetable garden close to his house 
than have it ornamented with shrubs and 
flowers, why of course put it there; but I 
would prefer to have my vegetable garden some 
little distance from the house. In the first place 
you are not so hampered fur room and have a 
better pick for situation. In the second place 
you are not-so apt to be treubled by the poultry, 
which are generally kept near the house. 


The quantity of land for the garden of course 
will be regulated by the size of the family, but I 
would bind myself to raise all the vegetables for 
a family of ten or twelve from an acre of ground. 
With a full, unstinted supply of good manure, 
every inch of the land can be made to bring two 


‘crops in the year, but of course considerable 


forethought is requisite in ptanting. I long ago 
found out that the best and mest economical 
way to work a garden was in long rows so that 
I can use a cultivator. I plant onions, parsley, 


|sage,in rows the same as corn, cabbage and 


potatoes. I plant my early potatoes, lettuce, 
bush beans and early beets in the same part of 
the-garden, and these I follow with flat turnips, 
sowed about the middle of August. Peas are 
followed by ruta-bagas, sown last of July. 
make about a half dozen plantings of sugar 
corn, and in all July set cabbage plants between 
the hills of corn. (I never stop for a rain to 
set out plants, but when I am ready make the 
season.) When the corn is used I pull up the 
whole stock, which gives the cabbage a chance. 
Savoy cabbage and broccoli can be set out during 
all August. The land which was planted the fall 
previous in German kale, Early York cabbage, 
or hardy lettuce, comes in well for tomatoes, 
lima beans and other vegetables that cannot be 
planted until the land is warm. 

The different combinations will soon suggest 
themselves to any one who has charge of the 
garden. There are a few vegetables that take 
all the year, viz: parsnips, oyster plants, late 


| beets and late carrots, but as the consumption of 


these is not so large as some other kinds, a few 
rows of each will do. 

I will here mention a plan that I have fol- 
lowed for many years with my winter beets, &. 
I often found when I wanted parsnips or oyster 
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plants that the ground was frozen and I could 
not get them up, and beets and carrots will not 
stand very-severe witters in the open ground. 
Just before freezing make a furrow by running a 
large plough across some piece of dry land. 
Then run back, throwing a furrow the other 
way. This will leave a ditch eigthteen inches to 
two feet wide. I then pull up the vegetables, 
and, putting each kind to itself, set them close 
together, and cover the whole with long manure 
eleven inches deep. You can then get your 
vegetables no matter how cold the winter is. 
They will never heat as they sometimes do in 
kilns, and keep fresh and nice. I always mark 
with a stick where each kind commences. Ag- 
ricultural chemists advise the following of nitro- 
genous plants, such as peas, beans and corn, by 


carbonaceous, such as cabbage, beets, turnips, | 


&c., and vice versa. 

The productiveness of an acre of good land 
has never been found out, at least not in this 
country. The best cultivated country is proba- 
bly Belgium, which, in spite of marshes, sup- 

rts a population of nearly three hundred 
inhabitants to the square mile, besides sending 

reat quantities of butter, cheese, eggs, &c., to 
Sngland and elsewhere. Another advantage of 
keeping the ground always under cultivation is 


| tops, there is more argument for giving it wider 
| rows and horse tillage. 
| Sow four to six pounds of seed to the acre, and 
| four-inch hills will be better than the continuous 
|row. We harvest in the same way as Carrots, 
|and, though the roots usually endure the winter 
\if left in their places, yet they had best be har- 
vested in autumn and stored where they are ac- 
|cessible when wanted for winter and spring 
sales. No gardener knows quite the most disa- 
| greeable work, until he has been tempted by the 
high price to endeavor to dig Parsnips as soon as 
|the frost is out and before the ground is fully 
(settled. If buried or stored, they should have 
frequent layers of earth between to keep them 
| from turning yellow, and thus appearing at a 
| disadvantage when offered for sale. 
Though usually safe if left out over winter, 
| yet I have several times here at Rockford lost 
| them, on account of the severity of our winters, 
| Much of the root would be sound but the crowns 
| rotten, and thus the whole unsalable, so that we 
|store our crop. In a northern latitude they will 
not endure winter if water stands on them. 
Raised and harvested in the manner suggested, 
Parsnips and Carrots ought not to cost more 
than $60 per acre, or ten to fifteen cents per 
bushel. With one exception—and that before I 


that you destroy the weeds, which always in- | realized the importance of early sowing—I do 
crease fast and come to seed under the single not think my Parsnips have cost me above ten 


crop method. You need not fear that you will | 
get your garden too rich. That is a fault to | 
which we are not often called to plead guilty. | 
All vegetables are better for being grown | 
quickly, and this can only be done by plenty of | 
manure and good deep ploughing and subsoiling. | 

Cuas. II. Snow. 

Harford Co., Md., February, 1877. 
lh 
Caltivation of the Parsnip. 


Though one of the best roots for feed on the 
farm, as it is sweeter than any other and suited 
to horse, cow or pig, yet practically I have never 
seen it used much as a farm feed, because the 
price in the market and the ease with which it 
has been sold have always used up the supply. 
It is raised largely on the Jersey Islands, from 
which we get that rich little cream-pot Alderney 
cow, and is said to improve the quality of milk, 


cream and butter, and to keep the cows in excel- | 


lent condition. Indeed the character of the 
Alderney cow may in considerable measure be 
due to this fact. 

It yields as much as the Carrot; has a larger, 
quicker-growing top, and more shady foliage 
than the Carrot, and hence needs much less 
weeding, but to do well needs the whole season, 
and should be sown among the first crops of spring. 

Selling at from 75 cents to $1.25 per bushel, at 
no risk in storage,—and indeed usually safe if 
left in the bed—it seems strange that more of 
them are not raised. I can only attribute it to 
the fact that they are not marketable till nearly 
a year from the time they are sown, and most 
people are so impatient as to turn their attention 
chiefly to crops making a quicker return. 

In general terms the crop may be said to be 
sole quite like the carrot crop, save that it 
should be sown as soon as the ground can be 
worked; and, inasmuch as it has such bushy 


cents per bushel. 
J. B. Root, in Garden Manual. 


ces 


Prof. Glover's Illustrations of Insects. 


Dr. Thurber, the editor of the American 
| Agriculturist, has the following appreciative no- 
| tice of the work accomplished by our indefati- 
gable friend, Mr. Glover: 


Prof. Gloyer, of the De ment of Agri- 
culture, has been engaged for many years in 
accumulating information concerning insects, 
and making most exquisite copper-plate engrav- 
ings of them. Despairing of ever having his 
| werk published by the Government, and fearing 
| that some accident might destroy the labor of 
years, Prof. Glover, a few years ago, commenced 
| the publication of his notes, taking an order of 
insects at a time. We have now before us the 
/volume on the Hemiptera, or “Plant Bugs,’ 
which contains 10 large plates crowded with 
engravings of insects, all drawn and engraved 
by the author. The text is also in the author's 
handwriting, it being written upon lithographic 
paper and transferred to the stones, from which 
it was printed,—a method adopted as cheaper 
than type for a small edition. An edition of 
only 50 or 60 copies was printed, which are 
produced at the author’s own expense, and are 
| distributed by him to various Scientific Societies 
/and Agricultural Colleges. The work, like its 
predecessors, is a wonderful illustration of what 
‘may be done by well-directed industry, and the 
author a remarkable example of unselfish devo- 
tion to science. Under some governments the 
author would be rewarded by a pension ; under 
ours, he can hope for no pecuniary compensa- 
‘tion, but we trust that his labors in belialf of the 
agriculturist may be held in grateful 1emem- 
brance by those for whose good he has werked 
| so long and so faithfully. 








The Grange. 
The Grange in Maryland. 
A decided impulse seems to have been given 
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W. M. Moors, of the State Grange of Mary- 
land, requests us to ask the attention of the sec- 
retaries of subordinate granges, who may see this 
number of the Farmer, to the necessity of their 
promptly forwarding to the State Secretary, 


the growth of this order in some sections of | report ef any changes in the officers, with the 


Maryland during the past few months. 

Although the organization, at the offset, did 
not receive. a very enthusiastic reception in this 
State, from reasons to which it is unnecessary 
here to allude, except to say that an impression 
obtained currency that its objects covered features 
of opposition and even hostility to other occu- 
pations—an idea which those now familiar with 
its real aims, claim to be entirely foreign to it— 
but the later accessions to its ranks include 
many of our most respectable, intelligent and 
successful farmers. 

There can be nothing inimical to other call- 
ings in the base which underlies the business 
designs of the organization, consisting in the 
desired union of farmers to buy in wholesale lots 
and for the money down—a consummation pointed 
out by the American Farmer for more than one 
generation as the one thing needful for our 
farmers to secure—and a measure which man- 
ufacturers and traders admit is founded on the 
correct principle, that one who sells large quan- 
tities of any goods for cash, can well afford to 
accept smaller profits than he who retails them 
on 8 credit. 

As an educational institution, we think the 
advantages to be derived from the operation of 
the grange are scarcely to ve over-rated, while 
the social features deserve, in certain districts 
at least, to be sedulously cultivated, as tending 
to that much-degired result in many quarters— 
the bringing together of farmers and their fami- 
lies, and palliating, in some measure, the lone- 
someness Of farm-life, which, unfortunately, too 
often is only broken, for the men alone, by a resort 
for society to the shop, the cross-roads store, or 
even, the tavern. 

The public instailations of officers of many 
granges in the State have lad a very favorable 
influence in giving to those not members a very 
clear conception of the organization, the pro- 
ceedings, manual, regalia, &c., of the grange, 
and removing many incorrect impressions. 

The simplicity as we!l as the beauty of the 
exercises attracted many to whom the secrecy of 
the order had been a bugbear, and the making of 
them open was a well-conceived mode of dis- 
arming Opposition, which sprung only from 
ignorance of the designs of the association. It 
is, we think, not impossible that the late marked 
increase in its membership is to be largely 


post-office address of the master and secretary 
of each grange, as required by article 18 of the 
State By-Laws. 

WE cannot often find room—the Farmer not 
being a newspaper—for reports received of the 
election of officers, installation, &c., in subordi- 
nate granges. In the case of the formation of 
new granges, &c , as showing the development of 
the Order and the fresh territory it is occupying, 
we will be glad to briefly note the facts and 
names, but the other matters possess only local 
interest, not coming within the province of this 
journal to record. 





Premiums for the “Farmer.” 





The following explains itself: 
Woopstock, Va., Feb. 20, 1877. 
Messrs. Editors American Furmer : 


In testimony of our appreciation of the bene- 
fits to our trade, derived from advertising in the 
Farmer, we propose to place at your disposal one 
of our McGinnis’ Adjustable-Tooth Cultivators, 
to be presented to the person who makes the 
largest club of subscribers to the Farmer by the 
15th of May, 1877, or such other timeas you may 
designate. 

If you accept this small but emphatic expres- 
sion of our satisfaction, please notify us as soon 
as the successful competitor is known; to whom 
and where to ship the cultivator, and we will 
deliver on board cars. Very truly yours, 

DANNER & NEWMAN. 

Our friends will also remember the offer of Mr. 
J. W. Kerr, of Denton, Md., as follows : 


“TI propose to offer as a premium (at my own 
expense) to the person who sends in the largest 
list of subscribers to the American Furmer by 
March 25th, 1877, six (6) trees each of the follow- 
Eres of American or Chickasaw plums: 
6 Wild Goose, 6 Newman, 6 Langsden, 6 Miner, 
6 Newman, 6 De Caradeuc, 6 Mooreman, and tu 
add to the collection, peaches, as follows: 6 Alex- 
ander, 4 Park’s Cling, 4 Garey’s Hold On; and 
the following grape vines: 2 Champion, 2 Word- 
en’s Seedling, 2 Senasqua. 

“The publishers to notify the winning party, 
and he to send me his shipping directions. I will 
pack goed stock and deliver free to the railroad 
or wharf, and the only expenses to him will be 
the transportation charges to his place.” 


We hope the generous offers of these friends 
of the Furmer will result in lurge additions to 
our subscription lists. 


Lert OvEeR.—Unable to have the cuts pre- 
pared in time, we have been obliged to postpone 
till our next a description by Mr. R, Chisulm, of 
South Carolina, of a cheap and very useful fence. 
Several other articles and communications are 





attributable to this influence. 


crowded out of this number. 
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The American Farmer. 


Whether a sign of general returning prosperity, 
or rather an indication of the kind interest se 
many have shown in promoting its well-doing, 
we are not prepared to say, but all the friends 
of the American Farmer, we have no hesitation 
in believing, will be pleased to learn that for the 
month of February of the current year the 
number of subscriptions coming in and the 
actual cash receipts have more than doubled 
those of the corresponding month of 1876. 

If this gain can be kept up throughout the 
year—as it could undoubtedly be if each one wiil 
endeavor to do his best for us—the encourage- 
meat would be substantial indeed, and the im- 
provement in our journal, as we hope, corres- 


pondingly marked. 
Of the high regard entertained for the Furmer 


by its supporters, the following, selected from | 
others.of like tenor, bear satisfactory testimony : | 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
I have tried many friends and neighbors to 
take your paper. They all read it with pleasure 


whenever I put it in their hands, but say they, 


have not the money tosubscribe. But they can 
always find enough to feed the goddess Fashion, 


to destruction as fast as time can roll around. 
far, I am very much prope’ with your 
aper, and often wish I could aid youin some way. 
y it I haye learned to make many 
useful im ents that would have cost me 
to buy. In one number alone I 


| hundred dollars. In another I found out how 
_to make guano that. J greatly prefér to some that 
| cost me sixty-six dollars perton. That which 
|I bought I only! mad@ threesto: one; and with 
what I made myself turned seven to one the 
year after; and the third year I got fifteen to 
'one,—all upon the same land. ‘T fallowed the 
|same field three years, one after the other, and: 
those were the results. Hoping you mach suey 
| cess, I remain, yours, in. naehte Pe ” 

Lancaster Co., Va., February, 1877.’ 


Mr. H. G. H., of Louisa county, Va,, says: 
. “God bless the old Farmer and its venerable 
editor. One number is often worth the year’s 
‘subscription. I have been reading it all my life, 
‘and will compare farms with any in the neigh: 


- | borhood.” ‘ 


| Mr. @. H. B,, of Rappahannock ,Co., Va, in 
sending a club for the Farmer, adds; es 

| “May the editors of the Farmer.longlive..te 
aid and advise the tillers of the soil, is the ardent 
| wish of one by whom its pages are gladly and 
| profitably seul these long and cold winter tve- 

nings.” ; zi 


Dr. Scott's Address, 


I tength, or by any other reasons, from reading 
this admirable production, that, they will now 
not only turn to and peruse the, part givén in 
this number, but also go back to the pivoetlag 


portions. It deserves careful reading, and Ce 


selecting their lecturer, as he does, himse 
interesting a manner, a topic not easily ,popu- 
larized. ; a 


January No. of °77—Bound Volamés. 


volume is exhausted. Neéw eubseribers*will, 


therefore, please signify whether they wish to.’ 


begin with February or 





or 1876, strongly beund, at $2.00 per vofume at 
our office, or $2.25 by mail. ug od | 


a See co “ils 


Producers Retailing Leaf Tobaceo. | 


In answer to an inquiry—whether a farmer.has 
the right to sell leaf tobacco of his. own, raising. 
_in small quantities to consumers, without paying; 
_tax or license, we reply that. under. the regula- 


which is ans this already ruined country j tions of the, Internal Revenpe Bureenaetiih, in , 


force, if any farmer or planter sella directly, to 
consumer, or to any other person thaa, who , 
have paid special taxes, either as Jeaf dealers, or 
as manufacturers, or to persuns purchasing leaf 
| tobacco for export, he becomes liable as a retail. 


many 
found out something I think will save me many / dealer in leaf tobacco to the special tax of $500, 


tralia Grange is entitled to, much ere oe 


Our edition of the January No: of the cutreht’ 


e can still supply complete volumes for 1875 | 


iv 


| We hope if any have been deterred by its ; 


his patience and elaboration in treating, in.so. 
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Al and Parposes. 

A largely-attended public meeting of the furm- 
ers of Carroll Co.,Md., was.beld-in the court- 
houSé at Westminster on the 8th February; and 
, Among, others the junior editor of the American 
Harmer was inyited to deliver an address on the 
above topic; and the same having been published 
by request fn’ the county papers, we take from 
it the following extracts: 

ou all: bave long heard the old, oJd story of 
the isolation of our farmers; of their dependence 
on men of other professions ; of their indisposi- 
tion to change; their adherence to the ruts of 
precedence and prejudice; that they are the 
beasts of burden of society; taxed on all sides ; 
the fair prey of every other class ; and that their 
hard-earned gains go to fill the already plethoric 
purses of the merchant, the manufacturer, the 


miner, the transporter, and. that there is great | 


need, pressing need, for their combining: and 
acting bei There is @ good deal of exag- 
geration, but alas! still too much truth im the 
premises. 

This necessity for e@ operation of agriculturists, 
admitted on every side, presented, in practice, 
difficulties too great to be surmounted, and: the 
thing, which a]l acknowledged to be commend- 
able and desirable, fell through of its own weight, 
and was never accomplished at all. Farmers’ 

came, into favor, Agricultura), Societies 
pacers, County Unions had a trial, and 

iI were useful in their day aud generation ; but 
neither effectual nor permanent. Now, to quote, 
not profanely, ‘We show unto you. more ex- 
, cellent way.” We offer Wye by which the 

UJ 





farmers of this neighborhood, of that section, a 
handful here—a handful there~powerless of 
themselves, their interests distinct from or even 
§ variance wit! those of districts almost adjoin- 
ng, or separated by an imaginary line, may 
bring themselves into direet communication, con- 
nection and co-operation with over a million of 
other farmers, all over this broad land, who, 
coped ny leading strings, have begun to 
; think and act for themselves, and who invite all 
who have the welfare of agriculture at heart to 
, enlist with them in this great war for independ- 
ence—a war not of aggression, not of conquest, 
), nor of acquisition, but for defence and. self-pre- 
: servation ; a war waged in the cause of justice— 
»»r Of humanity itself; a war against debt and 
; and. prejudice. 
The agricultural class, as you well know, 
psiin $hig;country the majority, of our popu- 
»; lation ; this preponderance varying in different 
States, and being greatest in the South.. It is 
superfluous to add;,that. a8 a class, the farmers 
are at least — ag of any other in their moral 
worth, their ly lives and law-abiding habits. 
As a rule, intelli e is diffused, and. property 
fairly distributed. If cases of great wealth are 
| few, instances of extreme penury are far rarer. 
_. Has this great division of/our people, possess- 
ing these traits, had then its influence in the di- 
‘rection of aflairs+have its rights been respected 
;as becomes so important a factor in the body | 
politic—has its voice been heard in State and | 


The Order of Patrons of Husbandry-—Its | National councils—has legislation been framed 


tions. 
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;to promote its progress—have transportation 
|companies and commercial associations con- 
) sidered in dealing with it, not only what was 
| possible, but what was equitable ? 

Such questions need no response. 
| Im the face of the powerful organizations of 

other classes and professions any effort of farmers 

| was useless. And why? Because among them 
| there was noconcert of action—no tie to bind 
| them together—the common interests of their 
| profession made only a rope of sand. Against 
| them on every side was that system which 
makes a handful of men organized, the musters 
of a thousand, of ten thousand, who without 
| order, without leaders, are at best but a med. 

Such was the state of things before our late 

war. Such a condition continued after it, till a 
cloud arose in the West no bigger than a man’s 
| hand; and which, surpassing any expectation of 
| those who saw its gathering, has spread till it 
| covers the whole horizon. 

An organization whose numbers and growth 
| are unexampled in history, composed of farmers, 
| with no adventitious aids, no appeals to human 
| Passions, no incitements of spoils of war or office, 
| stirred by no religious frenzy, free from any do- 
| minion of political bias—now extends over more 
than forty States and Territories and stretches its 
}arm across the broad Atlantic and shakes ina 
| fraternal grasp the hand of the stalwart British 
| yoeman, in his sea-locked isles, and that of the 
| farmer across the channel among the vine-clad 
| hills of France. 
|. And for what? Does this organization aspire 
to political power commensurate with its influ- 
ence and numbers? Does it aim to pervs ate 
in the distribution of the administrative offices, 
of which—unfortunately for our country—there 
are too many to be filled? Does it seek to gain 
| the balance of power in this land of shifting 

political forces? By no means. Party politics 
}are entirely unknown and utterly forbidden 
| within the precincts of the Grange. 
| dts paths are peace. It aims to connect and 
consolidate furmers together in bonds of social, 
business and educational association. It brings 
them in contact for mutual advantage to them- 
selves and their families. The social. feature 
eminently deserves to be nourished, and espe- 
cially that it includes Woman in its operation, 
and brightens her life, too often, in the country, 
one of toil; while her presence in the grange en- 
nobles, purifies and embellishes. 

As a business association it is far more than 
| mere benevolent society. Its influence ramifies 
' through the every-day operations of every mem- 

ber’s life. It teaches him prudence in buying— 
| wisdom in selling—economy in using. It urges 
| his combining with his fellows to buy and tosell, 
‘and thus gain the advantage of wholesale opera- 
It inculates on all the advantages:of for- 
\saking the credit and adhering to the cash 
| system—the safest road for all ; the-only safe road 
| for the farmer. 

It-is the only organization which combines 
jwith sentiment the money idea, and hence it is 
| the only one which, approaching every heart, 
; comes near also to every pocket, 

The business motto of the Grange, if I may be 
permitted to formulate it, is Cash and Wholesale. 
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About that phrase is little mystery, but it is a 
magic one which proves an enchanter’s wand to | 


turn poverty to wealth, barrenness to fertility. 
The Grange seeks to do away with superfluous 
middlemen—not to make war on the manufac- 


turer, but to bring him and the producer closer | 


| Raising Tobacco Plants, by 
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together; to diminish excessive profits and ex- | Protecting Tobacco-Plant Beds, by W. H. 


orbitant charges; to give, but also to take ; to | 


live, while it lets live. 


assembling of farmers together for conference, 
mutual advice and common effort, evoking the 
exercise of their highest powers of thought; the 


White..:.... 


It is an educational institution, also. The | Errors as to Potash Manures, jae roe bea 


The American Farmer—The 

Benefit of Agricultural Literature. ....... 86 
Burning Tobacco-plant Beds with Kerosene 86 
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friction of mind against mind ; the comparison of | Sowing Orchard-grase Seed, by John B. Miller 8 


views and experiences; the formation and ma-| pjant 
turing of —, the exercise of speech in | 


the sessions o 


the Grange ;—these are all helps | : 

to education—to “the dtewis out” of the man. | tall wr nse’ 
The order, too, is pledged to the advancement of | 
agricultural education ; and it regards the avo-| 
cation of an enlightened, educated farmer, as the | 


rn, by Corresponding Editor........ 88 
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en’s Association. ...... -, 89. 
Management of Milk and Butter, by T. J. - 


Management of Horses 
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noblest given the sons of men on the face of the| Pais ng Lambs by Hand, by W. C 


earth. 

Influences such as I have named, surrounding 
the farmer and the farmer’s son, give occupation 
for thought, and hands, and time. ‘The spirit of 
generous emulation becomes aroused on every 


side, when the full, free and uninterrupted in-| 
fluence of the Grange for good is felt; and doubt- | 
less W. Master Moore ceuld tell, if he would, of | 
neighborhoods which have been almest revolu- | 
tionized by the workings of an animated and | 
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which objections are sometimes urged by those) Work for the Month—Oats, Barley, Potatues, 


unacquainted with the operations of the Grange | 
are the admission to membership of women, and | 


the feature of secrecy. 


The sneer about strong minded women is en-| Tye McGinnis Cultivator 


tirely misapplied when directed to this order.| The Percheron-Norman Horse, with 
There is x varwow Agr unwomanly or immodest | 


| Maryland Horticuitural Society 


in her assumption of offices in the Grange than 
there is in her a | part in the management of 
a Sunday School. 


Clover, Orchard Grass, Grass Lands, Plow- 
ing, Corn Crop, Tobacco, Live ‘Stock 
Manures: 96, 97 
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er very participation in the | Wr Meehan on the Fruits of Centennial..... 99 


exercises gives assurance that unworthy persons! Profits of Blackberries—Varieties, &c., by 


have no part there. Her positions are such as | 


tend to add digni 
working of the onde 


The secrecy of the order is partly precaution- 
ary and partly symbolic. No business organ- 
ization, where the individual interest of its 
members are involved, could be conducted out- 
of-doors. ‘Besides this it is a sign of union and 
community of sentiment. These people have 
something which those outside do net possess— 
that isa bond of fraternity. There is no oath of 
fidelity to the order. The obligation is one 
which any honest man or delicate woman can 


conscientiously assume. It conflicts with no} 


religious, mural, social or political duties, 
It is so oe arene that those two great 
religious bodies, noted for their objection to 
secret societies, the Church of Rome and the 
Society of Friends, do not consider this one in- 
cluded in their expressed prohibitions of them. 


THE BaLTimoreE Co. GRANGE holds its quar- 
terly meeting on March 8th, at Raine’s ‘Han, 
Baltimore St. and Post-Office Avenue, Balto. 

Tue State Executive Committees of Md. and 
W. Va. meet in Baltimore, March 6th. 
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[FROM THE RICHMOND WHIG. } 


Editor Whig : 
We rime A the attention of the furmers 


of Virginia and North Carolina to a false report 
about “Turner’s Excelsior Guano.” We here- 
with enclose you a copy of our Ictter to the 
manufacturers, and their reply. The matter of 
having au honest article of fertilizers is of the 
first importance to our farmers, and we hasten 
to lay before them these letters. 
Yours, very truly, 
A. Y. Sroxes & Co., 
Agents Turner’s Excelsior. 
Feb. 12, 1877. 





Ricumonp, VA., Jan. 31, 1877. 
Meare: J. J: Turner & Co., Baltimore, Md.: 


Gentlemen—To-day a large farmer in this 
State called upon us, and stated in a conversation 
that he.had been informed you had sold out 
your interest in the “Excelsior” and “Ammoni- 
ated Bone Super-phosphate Fertilizers,” and 
that your works would go into the hands of 
other parties, who would use your brands and 
trade-mafks, and manufacture an inferior article, 
and thus amislead the farmers of Virginia and 
North Carolina. We can see how such a report 
would do, you very greast damage, because the 
rumor will spread, and unless contradicted many 
inay give it credit. The present high position 
your guano holds in the estimation of our 
farmers will make it a mark for many to hit at 
and do you as much damage as in their power. 
We have contradicted the report and told the 
fartoer tbat it was only one of the many mean 
right practiced by some parties tamakce buaiuess. 
Tn these days many men think anything is fair 

forgetting the high’ principles 
‘ever and «always govern the mo- 
tg amd manutacturets. We 
fo present these facts to you 
without delay and leave the matter in your hands. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. Y. Stokes & Co, 
Agents for Turner's Exculsior, &e., &e. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 3d, 1877. 
Messrs. A. Y. Stokes & Co., Richmond, Va.: 
Gentlemen—We are in receipt of your favor 









, per-p 
phate, r parties. Nothing cotld be 
farther from our intention, as we have expended 
during the past year over $40,000 in additional 
bui and machinery to increase our manu- 
facturing facilities, and we hold to-day, for 
manufacturing purposes, all the high-grade 
Preuvian Guano there is in the United States, 
determining to maintain our position as the 
foremost among manufacturers of reliable fer- 
tilizers. Since the introduction of “Excelsior” 
in 1858 we have made no change in its formula, 
and we still devote the same care and supervision 
to jté) matiufacture as heretofore. We ‘particu- 

to call your attention to the-vriginal 
lysis of “Excelsior,” made in 1858, and those 


down. to 53% ceuts. Ip addision 


1874. 1875, 1876. 
6.40 6.16 6.55 


1858. 1872. 1873, 
Ammonia. ... ...... 6. 6.04 6.37 
Sol phos. of lime...1%. 1920 21.18 19.84 29.39 92.18 
—— of lime. 5. 56.)2 7.4 92) 586 3.07 
Potash........... .. 2 256 404 434 404 56.61 


From the above it will be seen that by strictly 
maintaining its high standard and adhering to the 
same principles which have governed us since 
its introduction we have justly gained a promi- 
nence for “Excelsior” which has rendered it a 
shining mark for the attack of rivals; and we 
assure our patrons that it shall continue to com- 
mend itself to their favor as a reliable fertilizer, 
and in buying which they will get more for 
their money than in any other fertilizeror guano 
now sold. Very traly yours, 

J.J. TURNER & Co. 


Baltimore Markets—February 2S. 
The quotations given below are Wholesale Prices. 
Breadstutin.— Flour —loactive. erpecially for better 
ualities. We quote: Howard St. Super $5.25@5.85: do. 
xtra $t/@6.75; do, Family $7@7.50; Western Saper 
$5.25@5.75: do. Extra ¢ 50; do. Family $7(a7 50; City 
Mille Super 25.26@5.75: do. standard Extra $6@U.50; do. 
mecium Extra $i@7.25; do. Rio brands Extra $7.75(@s: 
Fancy brands— Fine re Sees Rye F our $3.50@ 
.%. Corn Meal—City Mills bri. $4.15@3%.25; do. 
estern ¥ bri. $2.50. 
heat.—Receipts Jight and market quiet, and pricee 
aebade off. We reg Southern red, fair to good $1.45 
@1.50; do. do. prime $1.55: do. white @1.46@1.46; Penn- 
eyivania red $1.55¢ No. 2Westerm winter red'$i.51. 

Corn.—Southern dull. Western heavy, with an active 
market. Wequote: Southern white 58 cents; do. 
yeliow 68@54 cents; Western steamer 5F ceuts; do. 
nixed 54 cents. 

Oats.—Steady. Supplice light. Quotations: Western 
bright 40@42 cents, Southern, fair tu good 36@38 cents; 
do prime 1 cente. 

Rye.—Nominal at 70@72 cents ¥ bu-hel. 

Cetron.—Dull and heavy, with quotations of Mid- 
dling 12 @12% cents; Low Middiing 114y@11 YX cents; 
Strict Gyod Ordinary 11@11% cents; Good Ordinary 10% 


ceuts. 

May and Straw.— isdoll. Straw.in demand. 
We Cecil County at 1h; Brige fe bia 
and Maryland $15@17; Western $2@I4 ri 16; 
‘Clo er Sitaallz: eat Straw Oat an 15. 

Live Stock.—Scef Caitle.—Duil and hard to sell, 
with prices ranging as follows: Best on sale 5¥ @6X 
cts.; generally rated firet-class 44@5X cts.; medium or 
good fair quality 3%@4% cts.: ordinary thin Steers, 
Uxen and Cows 84 @3X cts. Milch Cows.—Quoted at 
$25 to $55 ¥ head for common to good. Swine—Dull, 
with downward tendeticy.the beet bring 8% cts, and 
mort sales at TK@S% cts. net. Sheep —In fair demand at 
44@7 cte. gross. 

nions.— $3 25@3.50 ¥ bri. . 
Potatoes.—Nova Scotia $1.10@1.15; Maine $1.15@ 
$1.4: bus. 

Provistens.—Dull and heavy. Quotationes Bulk 
Shoulders, packed,6% cents; clear-riv Sides, packed. ¥ 
aed cénts; Bacon shoulders, packed, 7 ‘ te; 
clear-ri® ed, packed, 9% cents; ugar- 
iy) td 11% cents: 6 Pork, ¥ 
rr, 7. Bu Ork 25 Sentsy West- 
ern cents. CUheese—Eastern 14@i15% cents; Wesat- 
ern 13@15. £ggs.—12@14 cents. 
s.—Clover 16% cents. Timothy $2.50 ¥ bus.; 
Orchard Graes $2.50 ¥ 14 Ibs.; Red Top 9 cents ¥ 10 
ths.; Kentucky Blue $2@2.5'. 
Tobacce.—Maryland, o1 good grades, is firm, but 
inferior grades are dull. We quote inferior and frosted 
; sound commen $5@t; xg common $6.50@7; 
midd ing 9; goud to prime red §9@10; fancy $12@15. 
Weool.—Tub-warhed +5@38 cents; unwashed 26@uU 
cents; fieece-washed 28@30 cents. 





Activity in Corn.—The transactions in corn at 
Baltimore to-day were heavy, and a marked decline was 
noted iu the morning. Un the Exchange 310,000 busbels 
March delivery corn changed hands,the figures sweating 
bushels, sol 
after business on Tuesday, were recorded. After busi- 
ness, sales were made of over 100,000 bushels, and the 





for the past five years, subjoined : 





market reacted to 54 cente for March delivery. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Drevar,— Che-tput Rails for Sale. 
M N. Schnebly —Short-horns and Berkehires. 
L. R. Schnebly.—Batee and Booth Sbort-horne. 
John Wilson.— Jersey Ball for Sale or Exchange. 
Dr H. Schroeder.— Grape Vines. 
Wm Parry —Trees ap Plants. 
Jis Vick.—Vegetable and F!ower Seed». 
B R. Bl se & Sons.— Select Garden Seeds. 
G. F Needham.—Fig Trees for Exchanpe. 
W. S. Little,— Rochester C omwercia! Nurseries. 
~~ W Campbell.—The *- Lady” Grape 
B. Wise.— sand Fow!ls. 
W. A. Myers oe! A for Hatching. 
Styron & Lynn.— Styrou's Gemeepes. 
D. MeNei'l.—House and Lot and Printing Office for Sale. 
Dickinson & Chewning.—Soutbern Planter and Farmer. 
Joshua Thomas.—Backeye Mowers and Reape e, 
Engines. &¢, 
A. Brackenritige —V ante fer the Million. 
IP. W. Zie ler & Vo.— Agents Wanted. 
National Art Co.~ Engravings. 
J. J. Turner & Co.—Correspondence regarding their 
Manufactures. 
J. J. Turner & Co.—Rednetion in Price. 
J. J. Turner & Co —Excelstur 
P. Zell & Son.— Zel's Tobacco Fertilizer. 
- W Kerr.— Eastern Shore Nureeree. 
; tbe: & Sons. - St. Louis Bone Meal. 


W. D. Brackenridgé —Piants and Trees for 1877. 


CHESTNUT RAILS 


For Sale at $50 per 1,000. 
DELIVERED ON TIDE-WATER, by 


A. DREVAR, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 








os PTS Se = 2 


W.. A. MYERS, 
York, Pa... 


(PorwEeRiy New!Oxrory,) | 


Can spare EGGS for batehitg from & VERY CHOICE 
stock of Dark ank Light Bra 7p eReenes: Pattridge 


Cechine, at per 13. Bronze T 
“y Fists at Baltimore meee naan 


dozen. 1 won tf p 
and 2 medals ‘at the Ce the Centennial — 


Short-Horn Calves For Sale. 


Two—a red and a roan. Sires and| dams not akin. 
H. B. animals of rich milpipe strains. 

Aleoa choice lot of BERKSHIRE PIGS, old enough 
to ship In March, of T. 8. Cooper's etock. 


M. N. SCHNEBLY, ” 
Fairview, Washington County, Md. 


Bates & Booth Shért-Horns. 


ne be 2 for apie 4 aw choice LOPee Lie, _— 
er o grees, an m prize-winming avi- 
male on both sides des. Calves got by Du Du ke of Bloomfeld. 
16.030; he by Imported Prince Nicholas. 98,647., Neither 
of these Bulls ever received a eecond Prige, 


Call on or address 
L. R. SCHNESBLY, 
Fairview. Washington County, } Ma. 


Jersey Bull For Sale or Exchange. 


I have 4 fine four-year-old 1a JERSEY BULL, thorough. 
bred and good size. Fawn co 1 gave $58 for him, a 
= se - take ~ — ised SS 
w exchange m, for. @ : N 
(BULL) CALF, 4 to 6 manthe old. 


colefalne mrt ie ae nA. c 


ma-2t 





BONE. BONE. BON! 


—- o> 4 


(= > 


BRUNNER'’S 


CELEBRATED 


St. Louis Bone Meal! 





We offer to Dealers and Planters this high-standard BONE (sold for - 
eral years in this market, ’gitiig universal. sahietacHon.J 4 in ( quilntity” Or by 


single ton, at REDUCED PRICES. 


Cc. OBER 


4 


” 


& SONS, 


far 


Manufacturers and Dealers in’ FERTILIZERS, Bc. 


mar-°t 


' 10 @t8y 8 


85 Exchange Place, Cor. South St., Up Stairs. 








re 
er 
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er 
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ROCHESTER 
On CAL) | 
[ Established 1680. } AG Ss E R j E Ss. 


fee sk Hina disc's sect 24 


Beautifal new Ornamental Catalogue, 10 cts.; em 


do., 6 cts. Free to ress) 
w. — . Se. we a: 








sé ‘y 
a ~— 
to nf sf tre 
larg e 
mi ayy ve, ow 


u 
everywhere reliable. Nine yeare ie Fa 
approved by the best Horticulturists in 4We ae , 
Strong one y nts $1.50 single; $15 doz.; $100 per 
100. 2-years i, $2 sfhgle; $20 doz; $150 per fo. 
pre-paid, by S éxpress. Circulars and price- list of 


60 varieties ra 
nO, W CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


SPRING PRICES ‘ 


Eastern Shore Nurseries. 


APPLE TREES, very thrifty and fine growth, 5to8 
feet, 3 years old, only $10 per 100. Winter varieties for 
ne and Vir; ints as lalty. 

ACH TREES $5 per JQ, 
PEAR TREES, Standar 
CHERRY, PLUM, and ALL KINDY of Nursery Stock, 

low—very lo A -No.?-#tock of Wild-zgoose PLUM 
T Ht warn and v 


nd Dwarr, very fine. 






8.88 best f variettes, at rates too low to 
REES,. Smal, 





, &C., &C., al prices oa e Imes. 





Sa ae. 


mt 
J. w. KERR, — Md. 


—- EB z. - ERICA N ¥F ARMER. 


a ao Tete mee ae 


GRAPE VINES. 


of Concord. 1 year, $15 to $20 per I,fi0n: 2 
fh, 0, O00 rarsesto ga: All other varicties cheap. 
‘DR. af. SCHRODER, Biqomingten; a 


- — > —_—-— 


FOR EXCHANGE. 


me F Mand @ few undred 7 oo that I will ex- 
change for PEAR, QUINCE and APPLE TREES, or 





: 


q(SMALL‘FRUITS. They will be worth $3 per dozen by 


mal repaid. Full ingtroctione given. ee int they. 
ic: ai bee > fruit suceeassill 
BR. 


Sneath, 
A - Tile bellafedrear Sealrobkee PR 6e0Co., Le. 2 


BARGAINS. BARGAINS | 


The subscriber willselltoa tq a cach pecthauns a 


Complete Printing Office, 


Type nearly new. and sufficient for a 28-colamn paper; 
good WASHINGTON PREsS, and all fixtures, (cust 


$800,) for $600. Also SPLENDID 


House and Lot ‘of Six Acres, 


in the thriving and beautiful town of Ansonville, Anson 
Poustr. JN} Ci. dp 200 yarda of the Carolina Female Coi- 
or 


lege, the very low price of 8400, cash. 
aaa dress » o MeNEILL (Cor. Ed. Farmer). 
pout Montpelier, Richland County, N. C. 


Southern Planter and Farmer, 








takes pleasure in offering 
gia, South Carolina and N 
APEST and BEST FERTILIZ 
e States,‘and possessing exatt 
hich the land has ffom year to year been robbed, 
r SMALL GRAIN, CORN or COTTON it 

der. and ia pronounced INVALUABLE, as 
for che rees and Grape Vines. 

ecommended by Kev. N. B. Ousley, A. 

L.D, and James B. Park, Esq., honored 
Georgia. with all who have given it a trial. 
$25 per Ton, or = © Sack, free of 


g rs at Gaffneys, 8. or further informa- 
ra ound, = @.., 
EERON & LYNN, Gaftneys, 8. C. 


to the Farmers of 

























EP Aiea obpatt 






~~ SSP" RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
thief Agricu urnal of uth, a to Ag- 
culty ; aeticae | if i nike 
4° (Mee FA Sins rs 
tate ! 


Send stamp Tor ow 
. DICKINSON & CHEWNING, 
RICHMOND, VA 


Southern’ Maryland Poultry Yard. 


EGGS for hatching from high-class and premium stock. 
Three yards of Light Brahmas aad twoof Partridge 
Cochins. No eggs ehipped older than four days, and 
none after May. Lowest hatch reported last year pre 
vious to June was 7, highest 11, Sao setting. Price 
per 13, or 30 eggs for — fine young biids.to 
spare at moderate figtres. ter blood can be 
found. Cc. B. w ‘ISE, California, Md: 





9; 182 Light 





Sivisieat eS bt oa 


Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


as---~--—-~——- 


BUILDING. A AND SHIN GLES, 
, Brick ks h and. Mill. Work, | 


ee a ae 
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To Corn Growers and Tobacco Planters. 
REDUCTION: PRICE 
J. J. TORNER & CO’S 


Amnoniated =A" 


SE-BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


ANALYSIS. 


Ammonia, of i bt eine © Se. 68 oe oe 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime, - - - - - 22.91 
Bone Phosphate of Lime, + - += += = = 848 
Potash, - * . - ~ . - - - - 4.07 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


Richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 


THAN ANY OTHER FERTILIZER SOLD, 


And is male with the same care and supervision as our EXCELSIOR, its only competitor. Uni- 
form quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. Packed in bags. 


PRICE REDUCED TO 810 PER TON. 


J.J. TURNER & CO. 
mar-3t 42 Pratt Street, Baltimore. 


PLANTS FOR THE MILLION. 


l invite particular attention to my large stock of BEDDING PLANTS suitable for Ribbon Beds, 
Fancy wardens, &c. If wanted in quantities I can one i suited to euch purposes at prices that 
will place them in the reach of afl.. My stock is large, in fine condition, and free from all disease. We 
ankex a lict of a few leading sorts to let the public judge cf our prices : 


Acheranthus, 5 kinds... 
Altenanthera, 4 “ .......... 
Cannas, ee 
Geraniums, 100 
Centaurea, Qe th .2. 
Peristrophe Angustifolia....i... - cose cece. cto ecesecesssanecs Som ae 
Petunia, Double, 20 kinds, (fine)... ---.-2+-.---+-se-sseseeeeese web eceseetnenenens eeeaner cee ees one 
Verbenas, 150 kinds, per 100, $6.00; per 1,000, $40.00. 


I would also eall attention to my fine steck of ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS: Begonias, Ma- 
rantas, Dracwnas, Palms. Crotons, Agaves, Diffenbachias, Aralias. Caladiums, &c. Aleo to my immense 
siock of FERNS: Dickeonias, Alsophilas, Lygodiums, Lastreas, Cibotiums, Lomarias, and 100 othcr fine 
sorts. [ean supply ROSES in any quantity and all the leading sorts, Specis! prices to Agrieuitusal Be 
cleties, Granges, &c. ~~ SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ; 


A. BRACKENRIDGE, 


Govanstown, Ma. 














PER 100. 


i283 


o-oo 
esses 


Successor to W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 
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NOTICE to TOBACCO GROWERS. 


CELEBRATED 


Tobacco Fertilizer! 


UNRIVALLED FOR THE TOBACCO CROP. 
For Sale by Agents and Dealers throughout the Country. 
PRICE $50 PER TON AT BALTIMORE. 


Dissolved Bone Super-Phosphate 


SUPPLIED TO MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS AT 
LOW FIGURES. 


P. ZELL & SONS, Manufacturers, 
mar. No. 30 South Street, Baltimore; Mad. 





NINETEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


By Planters of Maryland and Virginia in growing Tobacco has convinced the most skeptical that 


“Excelsior” has no Equal 


In growing and maturing that crop. It is now their unanimous opinion that “from the applica 
tion of EXCELSIOR the crop is heavier, of finer quality, cures earlier, and-is not so liable to 
suffer drought, as from the use of Peruvian Guano.” 
{We refer to every Planter in Maryland. 
Uniformity of quality guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


PRICE $50 PER TOW. 


J.J. TURNER & C0. 42 Pratt St., Baltimore. 


mar-3t 
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BUCKEYE MOWER and REAPER 


gay THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET, 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” I8 A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


SWBPST ARES THMESHBK AND CLEANER 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work. 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having iaiiae 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Ex | Expelon 1874; Maryland ‘State Agricultura) Society, 1874; Silver 
Meda! at Virginia State Agricultura! Society, 1874; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, and others. T horoughly war 
ranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Treshmen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil Corn and Cob Mills, Perry’s New 
York Hay Tedder, Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, 
Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
Fertilizer a Dyin, Birdsill Clover Huller, Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 


myYp Oucumber-Wood Pumps 


WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CYLINDER, . 


\ Teter ewan Warranted not to cut out like the GALVAN- ar 




























Best, Cheapest, 
and most 






| Economical Engine 
in the Market. 





















| ls ot 










FREEDOM ROM IZED IRON-LINED CYLINDERS, or scale - 
MOK off as will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL- 
| INDERS. 





Every Pump Provided with Patent C 
wwmnwnast/  Anti-Freezing Attachment. 


VET LS (TALOGUE “*° PRICE - 








4 THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


t# Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line. Dis 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore, 
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JOHN SAUL’S 


CATALOGUE OF 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, 


Will be ready in February, with a colored plate of the 
new Striped Rose 


BEAUTY OF GLAZENWOOD, 


‘“*A Rose of golden-yellow, striped and flaked with 
scarlet or vermillion, sounds like a dream or a fairy tale: 
it is, nevertheless, a reality.”"—H. Curtis, in the Garden. 


Catalogues Free to my Customers—to others 10 cts., or a Plain Copy 
te all applicants Free, 


PLANT DEPARTMENT 


Contains an immense stock of new, rare and 
beautiful plants, viz: New double Poinsettia, 
new Hydrangea Thos. Hogg, new sets of Roses, 
new Tuberous Begonias, new Pelargoniums, 
new Cannas, new Zonale and double Geraniums, 
new Fuchsias, new Dahlias, &c. 

ROSES—an immense stock of all the standard 
varieties, grown in pots, cheap. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


New Pears, new Peaches, with a large stock 
of Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cherries, (stand- 
ards and dwarfs,) Grape Vines, Small Fruits, &c. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES in great variety 
for Parks, Lawns, Gardens, &c. 

EVERGREENS of all sizes, all of the finest 
quality, and at the lowest rates. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 
Of the finest quality, fresh and pure, grown by 
myself, or especially for me, or my importations. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Being extensively engaged in importing and | 


growing new and rare plants, consequently my 
tacilities for seed-saving are unequailed. 
Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, 
WASHINGTON CITY, D.C. 


feb. 


= » Agents’ Profits per week.— 
$5 7.6 Will prove it or forfeit $:00. New 


articles just eines Samples sent free to all. 
Address H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 





AGENTS *:""= NEW BOOK GREAT 


EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 
The ey Book fairly showing the fine conse oe 
of the Art Gallery, Machinery and Main B 
Over 400 Fine Engravings, costing S20, yy 60. 
Wide-awake Agente are quitting ali the infertor books 
for this. Get the Best. Send for Circulars, terms, 
and Sample engravings. P. W. ZIEGLER & CO. 
518 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


De. Ce DANIEL, 


mporter and Breeder of Thoroughbred Stock. Iam 
breeding Thoroughbred Poland-China and Essex 

hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Light Brahmas, White Leghorns, 
White-faced Black Spanish and Dark Crested ucks. 
All carefully boxed and delivered at Depot with feed 
for destination. 

Satisfaction guaranteed in every particu!ar. 
Bronze Turkey Eggs............ $2.50 Setting 4 
Light Brahma “ - 
White Leghorn “ 
White-faced B' ack Spanish Ei ege 
Dark Crested Duck 

Egge carefully boxed and delive red at Express office. 
For irther see x. address 

DANIEL, 
“iw YMAN’S STORE P. O., 

Spottsylvania Co., Va. 











ECONOMY IN FERTILIZERS. 
HOME-MADE CHEMICAL MANURES, 


The Most Effective and Cheapest. 


Buy reliable Chemicals and make your own Fertili- 
zers AT HOME. Write fur circular, giving full informa- 
tion on this subject. 

We make, or import, all kinds of Fertilizing Chemi- 
cals, including 
Oil of Vitriol, Dissolved Bones, 
Ground Bones, Land Plaster, 
Sulphate of P«tash, Nitrate of soda, 
Agricultural Salt, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Muriate of Potash, Bone Charcoal, 
Sulphate of Suda, Saliphate of Magnesia. 


Address, HARRISON BROS, & CO., 
105 South Front Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Established as Manufacturers of Fertilizing Chemicals 


in 1793. 

IMPROVED YY 
EVERGREEN ‘BROOM-CORN 
A new variety, never gets red. Long, straight, and free 
from curl. Ripens earlier, yields better, and will ering 
4 more than any other kind. By mail, Uc perqt.; by 
express, $1.50 per peck; $4 r bushel. tikes 
SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co , Pa. 





— 


ORCHILLA GUANO. 


We take pleasure in informing you that we have reduced our 
prices for 


ORCHILLA AND CURACOA CUANOS 


for the spring trade, and hope for your patronage. 


$25 per ton, 2000 Ibs., delivered to cars or steam boat.—Cash. 
*12 Bags to a Ton.” 


Discount to the trade. 
feb. 


B. M. RHODES & Co. 


S&2 South Street, Baltimore. 
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‘GEORGE PAGE & CO., 






Portable and Stationary Steam Engines 
and Boilers, Patent Portable CIRCU- 
LAR SAW MILLS, Portable Grist Mills, 


Wheel, &c. 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, Near W. Baltimore St. 
mar- AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. BALTIMORE, MD. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNE R'S 


CONCENTRATED 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE, 


Made of the best and most concentrated materials, and possesses in a high degree all the Viihens of 
PERUVIAN GUANO and BONE DUST combined. Rich in Ammonia and Soluble and Pre- 
cipitated Phosphoric Acid. Unequalled for Wheat, Oats and other crops. 


PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 


Bone Dust and Bone Meal, 


“The Standard in America.” 
AMMONIA. «2. .2.-cceee ceeeeeees 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime.......... ++ 54 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN. 
DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 











Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol and Chemicals, ; 
FOR MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATES and FERTILIZERS, th 
JOSHUA HORN ER, Jr. & CO. 7 
54 8. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. a 

SURPLUS STOCK FOR SPRING OF 1877. 
54,090 Pizat ery Shey T Kees; 4 4 to 6 feet, comprising the very best markét varie- 4 
ties for the North and South so, he 


50,000 Second-Class Trees, 8 to 4 feet. 
20,000 Standard Pear, 2, 3 and 4 years. 
10.000 Dwarf Pear, 2 and 3 years. 
75.000 Concord Grape Vines, 1 and 2 years—fine. 
10,000 Clinton Grape Vines, 1 and'2 years—fine. 
ky» dy above stock is very desirable - worthy the attention of Planters, and will be sold 
very 


Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, Va)’ “FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. ae 
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The FARQUHAR SEPARATOR |? 































best AXD CHKAPEST BERRY CRATES AND. BASKETS 
use. So acknowledged by leadin, va - 
Geupere everywhere who have ao | Wak. NTED 
e- = ——_ — a Jy, Editor } g A,B, FARQUHAR | 
rust Keocorder, and | a: ruit wer, =-sé6 w" : 
Rochester, N. Y., wri “ Push | 33 e _% rk, Pa. | 
200 N. Db Batterson’s Crates and Bas- ¢383 = : 
kets, and must say, for compactness, | e--G a is 
durab lity, lightness. neatness and free a aan P a ig 
eirculation of air, have never found Box 32 | 
their equal * Well made; bestemateri- egaze fz H 
als, sizes and shape; Crates are iron a"oe a? | 
bound, have best hasps made; Baskets | 8s ev o3 on 
fit most othercrates.can benested. Or- £3 2 ° . 3 ; 
= der by freight immediately ; delay ocea- | wavce = : 
sions loss. Remit by epg io P| as — = 
wih order. Satistaction guaranteed, 82 qt Crates, 24 in long. n wide Se " g 
in. ‘high. with a Quart Be i: ry raies. 24 in x ong. spre. wide, TES Wastes no Grain. One Belt only. > 
2in. 36 ) tes, wii i . 
fi "Quart Dashes $1 Kein G20 per 1/0, any cunatiies | Threshers and Horse-powers of all kinds 


A SPECIALTY. 








peo i 


1877. SEED CATALOGUE and Circulars of 
Blooded Live Stock FREE, We offer THE BEST 
jaud MosT RELIABLE Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds. 6 — packages Farm Seeds free fortwo 8 
| cent stampe ENSON & BuRPEE, Seed Warehouse, 223 
| Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








a 





Only Double Ring ever invented TRAI* 
The only Ring that will effectu: lly keep HOGS 
from rooting. No sharp points in the nose. 


Ringers, 75c. Rings, 50c. 100. Holders, 75e. 























published, contains 


Ne /\ /t ofl’ /E cants on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 

This is one of the 

largest CATALOGUES 


‘ about 250 pages, over 
Pri 600 fine engravings, two 

elegant colored plates, and 
gives full descriptions, prices 
and directions for 
over 1200 varieties of 4 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich. 























BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The eubscriber offers for sale a eelect lot of Berk- 
BROWN’s shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. 8. Cooper and Chas. 


HOG AN D PIG RINGER AND RINGS. B. Moore of Pennsylvania, ‘and ‘tother wellknown 
Only Single Ring in the market that closes on aaah omer Powel 3 wae 

t r nimals warranted true to description ard pedigree, 
~ no of bn nose. No sharp points in the | which will be furnished on application. * ‘Orders 80- 
e to keep it sore. | Neited and satisfacticn pcan Prices’ to suit the 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, pose eo olan 


we ~THOS.I{LEA. 
Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Iils.} ‘Brightcn' P. O., Montgomery Co.,, Maw ’ 










































RHODES’ 
tandard Manures, 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS 
JNO. M. RHODES .& CO. 
80 (SOUTH STREET SBALTIMORE. 


















TIE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Farmers, Look to Your Interest. 
a=h 7O R 


Cotton, Corn, Tobacco and Potatoes, 


USE 


AMERICAN SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Manufactured from the most concentrated materials. 
Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates, and 
Alkaline Salts. See Analysis made by 


WM. P. TONRY, Ph.D., Maryland Institute: 


pT Ae eM US eee 3.830 per cent. 
Sulphate Potash . sical tial 4115 * 
Bone Phosphate of Lime made ‘soluble. ppecscedenasVageene 21.351 a 
Undecomposed Bone Phosphate of Lime.................. 17899 “ 
Total Bone Phosphate of Lime........... ..eeeeeeeeeeeeee 39.25 . 

PRICE 246.00, FREE ON BOARD. 

i 
Pure St. Louis (Missouri) Bore Meal 

nS he ER Pee eee ie pr cent. 


TT nccccces cccccccakgcs as sepae 


Price, 236.00 Per Ton. Car Loads, 234.00. 


Club together and have your orders filled direct from our St. Louis Factory, and 
thus save the expense of handling the Bone Meal here, which will allow us to sell $1.00 


less than the above rates. 


GHRMAN [STASSFURTI 
YBPorasez SALTS, 


(KATINIGIT.) 


Calcined, ground and wholly soluble, oat to 30 per cent. SULPHATE OF POTASH 
and other valuable in redients, being the CHEAPEST source of Potash now available. Also, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 80 per cent and upwards of strength. Orders promptly executed in 
deliveries to suit, from the mines or store. Send for owrg Circular. 


TO THOSE WISHING TO MANUFACTURE THEIR OWN SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


We offer a complete line of the PUREST MATERIALS and will FURNISH FORMULA. 
F. C. GRANGE & CO. 
Successors to WM. GRANGE, Original Introducer and Importer of 
STASSFURT POTASH SALTS, 
No. 47 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 





















CHAS. W. HAMILL & CO. 


BRITANNIA AND SILVER PLATED WARE, 


Wo. SO N. Holliday Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


rr — 
Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, and Communion Ware. 
d-ly Repairing, Replating and Gilding in the best manner. 


6. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS; 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and styles. . Workmen sent to 
all parts of the country. Just received a choice assortment of different styles. 
VENITIAN BLINDS made and repaired. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
d-1y No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 








The “McGinnis” Harrow. 
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PATENTED 


ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES, 


To DANNER & NEWMAN, 


Barrow and Lime-Spreader, 
WOODSTOCK, VA. 
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CHESTNUT HILL GREENHOUSES. 


Waverly P. 0., Baltimore County, Md. 


Our new Catalogue of GREENHOUSE BEDDING PLANTS, for 1877, 
with colored lithograph of our new Geranium President Perot, is now ready for free 
distribution. 


We are offering to the trade an Extra Choice stock of VERBEWAS., PerrectLy FREE, 
From Rust—PRICES LOW. 














W. F. MASSEY & CO. 












Entered accordiag to Act of Congress, in the yest 1ST7, by the National Art Co.. in the office of the Librarian of Congress, st Washington, D.C. 


A Grand Premium Gift 


— PRESENTED -—-— 


TO EVERY PATRON OF THIS JOURNAL, 


Consisting of the Largest and 
Most Sumptuous Work of Art ever issued in Europe 
or America, entitled 


THE WEDDING FEAST AT CANA. 


This magnificent Steel Engraving has just been issued by the National Art Co., Cinefn- 
nati, Ohio, in a superb Premium Edition, and is the finest and most expensive work of art 
ever issued in America. When its cman ynery size, and the elaborate and skillful labor 
that has been put upon it, combined with its pe ection of printing, are considered, it stands 
to-day at the head of fine art publications, either in Europe or America. In size it is more 
than three feet long, by nearly two feet wide—one of the largest pure line steel engravings 
ever produced. There are more than 


SIXTY FICURES REPRESENTED 


and the principal one of the group portrays the most perfectly lovely female form and face, 
in the person of the beautiful bride, surrounded by her attendants, that the imagination can 
conceive. It commemorates the Seriptural event (St. John, chapter ii,) wherein the Lord 
turned water into wine, and made joyous the scene of eee Seeetty at (ana, in Galilee. 
The surroundi of the picture embrace over five hua special objects, each one 
of which is fi ed with the utmost care and faithfulness. We repeat, no such work was 
ever before issued, and the very few artist’s proofs struck off brought $50 per copy. It is, by 
all odds, the largest and best premium ever offered. Arrangements have been made, under 
which the National Art Co. will supply ag? Yay! of this paper with a perfect copy of this 
splendid masterpiece as a grand Premium t for 1877. 
Subscribers are therefore —_ to cut out the following Subscription Coupon and 
send it to the National Art Co., & 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, O., to be redeemed by that Com- 
ny. Enclose in your letter 25 cents, to pay for packing, tubing, and express charges on 
e engraving. If you have no express office, it will be sent by mail, enclosed in a firm, 
strong tube, and all charges prepaid. 





































Cut Out this Coupon. It secures you a work of art worth $20. 


SUBSCRIPTION COUPON On receipt of this Conpon, together with 25c. 
*to pay express or mailing charges, we will 
send the Steel Engraving, size 22x37 inches, entitled 


THE WEDDING FEAST AT CANA, 
to any subscriber of this paper. We enarantee every Engraving shall reach its destination in 
perfect condition, and all charges fully prepaid. 
[Signed] NATIONAL ART €O., 206 & 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 


NOTICE * No one but a regular subseriber of this paper is entitled to this 
@ Premium Engraving, and all orders must be accompanied & 
the above coupon. No copy will be sent without it, except on receipt of $20, the retall 
price. Address all letters to the National Art Co., 206 & 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 




























THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Factory Established May lst, 1839. 


BONE DUST, 


Finely Ground and Free 
From all Adulteration. 








a 


With an established reputation of 37 years for the manufacture 
of a strictly pure and at:all times @ reliable article: of 


CROUND BONE, 


Would inform our customers and all persons contemplating pur- 
chasing for their fall use, that we are now prepared to fill their 
orders, large or small, at short notice. 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 
61 S. Gay Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


FACTORY: Washington Road, Within City Limits. 
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BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRH BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-y] Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 8. Holliday St. 
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Sultans, Extra choice im ppried Birds; Dark and Light Brahmas, from the best strains—very 

c ; Heudans, Imported Birds, crossed with Warner and other noted strains: White-Crested Black 


éegges of my own import ing, cressed with my First Premium and Silver Cup Birds; White 
and Brown Leghorns, Smith, Haleted & Bicknel) strains; American Dominiques, three leading 
strains roperly mated; Silver Spangled Hambuargs, ‘ ‘EveriaetingLayers”, and great beauties; Black- 
Breasted Red Games, from my First Premium and Cup Birds. True to feather and GAME; Black 
Spanish, very choice: Bantams, Black Ked Game and Aitesne, Sebrights and Dominiques; Rouen, 
sozese. Pekin and Crested Dacks. Fowls for eale at all times. Eeee in Season, shipped in my Safety 
es. (Send stamp for Descriptive Circular, with prices and testimonials from my patrons. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW. ROWLAND R. HAYWARD. 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


Wo. 55 ITGHT STREBT, 


MANAGERS OF BALTIMORE BRANCH HOUSE FOR 


KIRBY MOWERS ann REAPERS 


ALSO, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN THE FOLLOWING SPECIALTIES: 
BUCKEYE GRAIN DRILLS, 


TAYLOR'S Dry-Steam PORTABLE ENGINE, 


s@> CYLINDER USING DRY STEAM, -ean | - 
Harman Wheel Horse Rakes, best and cheapest Rake in the market, 
ae Lawn Mowers, 
Balhi’s Steel, Cast and Cembination Plows, 
Oliver Chitiléd Iron Plows, 
Kinyon’s Celebrated Meat Choppers, 
Improved Threshers and Cleaners, 
Choice Field and Garden SEEDS, 
Fertilizers and Agricultural Implements Generally. 


pe@x-Send for Circular and Price-List to 


J, C. DURBOROW & CO. 








d-y No. 65 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


2 y * e ° 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c., &c. 
A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAKET WALHBRER ct COO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET. Baltimore, Md. 


MORO PHILLIPS, 
Manufacturing Chemist, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS AND CHEMICALS. 


_ Oe 4+ Om ee 


MORO PHILLIPS’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE, the best Grain, Grass and Cotton Producer in the market. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ PURE PHUINE, the best fertilizer for Truckers and for Tobacco we know of. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATE, guaranteed 10 per cent. Soluble Phosphoric Acid. 
SERRANA GUANO, a natural organic deposit. me 








, ; ,,f 110 S. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 
For Sale at Manufacturer’s Depots:{ 95 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


AND BY 'TRADE GEWMRALLY. (@ DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. apr-ly 


| PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


PChK GORY* WILL NOT EXPLODE. 


<wi-) <5 |; a Wholesale and Retail. 
\ atm ¥ 





Say — RIE LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Se KA LOL For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


ee . Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. ; 
| oem New York. 136 Baltimore Street. 


2 . | END 25c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New York, for 

My anual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed | Pamphlet of 100 pages, containing lists of 3000 news- 
for 1877 will be ready by January, ard sent free to all | papers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 
who “ply. Customers of Jast season need not write | “_ it : 
for it. offer one of the largest collections of vegetable | 
seed ever sent out by any secd house in America, a 
large portion of which were grown on my six seed | HUGH BOLTON & CO 
farms. Printed directions for cultivation on every package. e 
Ali seed sold from my establishment warranted to be | 
—- — and true to name F far, that shone it spre 
otherwise 1 will refill the order gratis. As the original a 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes. | 81 & 83 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore. 
the Marbleiead Cabbages, and * prose of other new y 
vegetables, L invite the patronage o who are @nzious Manufacturers and Dealers in 
to have their sted fresh, true, and of the very best strain. a 


Ree et RCO Sartitoud, awe. | GLASS, OILS, PAIYTS & NAVAL STO2ES. 





ESTABLISHED 1798. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO GUARANTEED. 


This GU AN@ is the pure raw article, as imported from Peru by the undersigned Govern- 
ment Agents, put up in bags of 200 Ibs. each,and WARRANTED free from lumps and 
all impurities. 

A Complete Analysis of the contents is printed on the bag and also the price 
per ton of 2,000 tbs. to serve as a guirle to purchasers. 

NONE GENUINE unless bearing the following TRADE MARK: 


UVIAN Gy 
pes AN 
& HEE Co 
CUnRanTee? 


with Lead Seals—on which the monogram of the trade mark is stamped—attached to each 
extremity of the twine with which the mouth of the bag is sewn. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PERUVIAN GUANO. 

For further particulars apply for circular to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO. 


AGENTS OF TIIE 
GOVERNMENT OF PERU. 


63 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





0 





CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


MARYLAND Se) 
CROP Ee oder Cuter 


_. The best Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutter in the market, being more easily adjusted, and less 
liable to get out of order, and for strength and durability has no equal. Ali Cutters guaranteed. 
Corn Shellers, for Horse and Hand Power; Stener’s Patent Wheat Fan; 

Threshers and Cleaners; Railway and Sweep Horse-Powers ; 
Patent Steel and Iron Plows; Plow Castings; Hominy Mills; 

: Pioneer Stump Pullers; Farm Wagons; Corn and Cob Crushers. 
With a general assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. A ‘general assortment 
of Knives and Sections for Mowers and Reapers. Repairing machines at short notice, and on 
reasonable terms. FERTILIZERS of most approved brands; A No. 1 article of unsteamed 
Ground Bone, Peruvian Guano, Plaster, &c. &c. 

GRASS SEEDS: 
2" CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, KENTUCKY BLUE, HUNGARIAN, GERMAN MILLET AND 


OTHER GRASSES. 
GARDEN SEEDS: 
A FULL AND FRESH ASSORTMENT OF GARDEN SEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1877. ("A call ie solicited. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
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R. J. BAKER, Pres’t, 
W. B. GRAVES, Vice Pres't. 


FOR TOBACCO, CORN, COTTON AN 


(. E. BAKER, Treas. 
J. G. MILLER, Supt. 


vD WHEAT. 


(WRITE FOR CIRCULARS.) 


PIEDMONT GUANO 


And Corn and Oats Fertilizer, 
Prepared by Piedmont Guano and Manufacturing Co. 


Address 


W. JUDSON BROWN, Sec’y, 84 South St., Baltimore. 


CHARLES WAITE, Sec’y, Culpeper €. H., Va. 





Carman Potash Sali 


(RAINIT) 


Calcined, ground and wholly soluble, sonttins 
24 to 30 per cent. SULPH ATE O 


POTASH. being the Cheapest source 
of POTASH now available. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


Also 


80 per cent. and upwards strength. 


Orders for future deliveries will receive prompt 
attention. A supply constantly on hand in 
stores. 


Ww. G. PRICE, Jr., 
IMPORTER, 


OFFICE: 103 W. Lombard Street, 
Between Light and Calvert. 


WAREHOUSES : 
13 HOLLINGSWORTH ST. 
31 GRANT STREET. 


sa Bond for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


EVON CATTLE 
LEICESTER Anp MERINO SHEEP. 


POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Steck. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 

Address, F. W. CHILES, 

ja-6t Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 





ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 
D arse Florist = Seedsina, 


SEED STORE: 
N. W. Cor. Baltimore and Charles Sts. 
GREENHOUSES: 
Pennsylvania Ave. and Dolphin St. 


BALTIMORE. 


—_—_— 


CATALOGUES OF NEW AND POPULAR 
BEDDING AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, ROSES, &c. 

LIST OF SELECTIONS BY MAIL. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
DUTCH BULBS, &e. &c. 


ap-y 


MARYLAND WINES. 


I offer for sale Ives, Concord and Clinton Wine 
at $5 per case of one dozen bottles, delivered at 
Express Office, or on cars or steamboat at Annap- 
olis. Cases of one dozen, assorted to suit pur- 
chasers, at the same price. Families, invalids 
and others may rely on the Faw of these Wines. 


. GIDDINGS, 
Severn Vos Annapolls, Md. 


AAILED aia 


Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &@ Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Address, 
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CROMWELL & CONCDON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in every description of 


Agricultural Implements! 
AIND MACHINERY, 


Including ia Part, Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, 
Bookwalter’s Portable Engines for Farm Use, 
Sand 4% Horse Power. Price $260 and $300. 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 


GRAIN AND SEED DRILLIS, 
STRAW & FODDER CUTTERS, 


Sole Agents for “‘THE FAMILY HOMINY MILL,” 


Fitorse Hay Rakes, 
KS COLEMAN’S FARM AND EXPRESS WAGONS, 


A large and complete assortment of PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
&c., besides a well-selected stock of HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 21 
at the lowest prices. In our 


SEED DEPARTMENT, 


To which we give our special attention, growing and importing our own Seed, we are prepared to 
fill orders in large or small quantities for VEGE fABLE, FLOWER, HERB and GRASS SEEDS 
and SEED GRAIN. As we thoroughly test the different varieties, both as to their quality and 
freshness, before sending out, we are able to guarantee that there will be no disappointment to 
those who favor us with their orders. (Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Agents for Blatchley’s Cucumber-Wood Pumps. 











BEING PROPRIETORS OF THE 


‘*PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, Shrubbery, 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 


In quantities to suit. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting, 


Is large and fine, embracing all the yarieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 
valuable. 


Address 
CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
No. 61 Light Street, Baltimore. 
sax-Implement, Seed and Nursery C.utalogues sent free on application. 
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“THOS. NORRIS & SON, | 
141 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, 


Offer for sale the following 


FIRST-CHuASS 


superior Machinery and Implements 


Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners, 


Unquestionably tie machine of the day. 


Westinghouse Vibrating Thresher & Cleaner 


A well-known machine of good reputation. 


Threshers and Cleaners and Plain Threshers 


Suitable for small Farmers. 


HoRs HE POoOwWEBRS, 


Various sizes, Best in Use. 


STEAM ENGINES FOR THRESHING MACHINES, 
Wood’s Mowing & Reaping Machines. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN'SS GRAIN DRILLS, 


be Malta Wheel Walking Cultivator, 


An tnealuable Implement to the Farmer. Pays for itself in one season. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


With solid Cast-Iron Porecelain-Lined Cylinder. Very popular wherever introduced 


SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS. 


HILL’S HOG RINGS, RINGERS & TONGS 
To prevent Hogs from Rooting. 


In addition to the above Specialties, we keep on hand every variety of useful Farming 
Implements and Tools to be found in a first-class Agricultural Implement House. 


Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Raw Ground Bone and Bone Meal and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
my 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Established] A. =. WARNER, (1811. 


Manafacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, «c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronses, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &¢. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ie-ty No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
JAS. LEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


| ‘Turbine Water Wheel. 


POOLE & HUNT, 


Baltimore, 
Manufacturers for the South and Southwest. 


Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads verre. from 2 to 240 feet! 24 sizes, from 5% 
to 96 inches. THE MOST ‘POWERFUL WHEEL IN THE MARKET, and most economical 
in use of water. Large Illustrated Pam ae sent post free. 

Manufacturers, also, of Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Saw and Grist 
Mills, Flouring Mill Machinery, Machinery for White Lead Works and Oil Mills. 


Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers a Specialty. Send for Circulars. _n-y 
JESSE PP. GORE, 


[Successor to M. J. DOWLING,]) 


Nos. 153 & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 











All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest Notice. 


t® Repairing in all the Branches executed promptly in Good St 
and at Moderate Prices. hon 


a W. WILSON & SON, 
Lumber Dealers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 
Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 
Office, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near §. Eutaw, 
Factory, cor. S. Eutaw and Cross‘Stsi' 
- ~ BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUY DIRECT on arBe, MANUFACTURERS AND‘SAVE 25 PER CENT. sep-ly 
tw! v4 te 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, | 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS ge5¢ £ $11 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE) 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS' 


ON THE NORTH TO 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


2” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. &. Corner Baltimore..and. Calvert strets,| 


At Depot N, C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. — 


FRANK THOMSON, D. M. BOYD Ja ag 
General Managerg » putt Passe 
.™ ena. and 


| reduced prices. 


BRaltimore Co. 

| Reading, 
Sunbury. 
Lykens ‘Valley, 








GRAPE VINES. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA; quality extra; 
Price List FREE. 


T. S. HUBBARD, 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
. ©. VIC KERY, Augusta, Meine. 





‘The Nurseryman’s Directory. 


A REFERENCE BOOK 
OF THE 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, 
TREE DEALERS, HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT MAKERS, &c., 
of the United States. 


Volume II Ready January 1, 1877. 


Advertising rates low. Address the publishers for- 
a and prices. The book is indispensabie for every 

ureeryman, Florist, or Seedsman in the Country. It 
gives the Name, Post Office, and Business of those en- 
gaged in any of the departments of the Nursery Trade, 
reg ogg | arranged by States and Post Offices, 
making the Book of easiest reference. Price $10.00 
per copy. Address D. W. SCOTT & CO. 


$1 2 terms free. 


is Publishers, Galena, , Illinois. 





a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


TRUE ad Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$5 to $20 Rrees "Srixson & Co., Portiand, Mes 


FOR SALE. 
Jersey Herd-Book Register Cattle. 


HEIFER & BULL CALVES, 8 to 6 mos. old. 
HEIFERS, from 16 to 20 months. 
Also, JERSEY COWS. 
EDWARD F. JENKINS. 
Batpwin P. O., Baltimore Co., Md. 


SA iO GOAL COMPANY 


DIGGS BROTHERS, 


Cumberland, 
Gas Lump, 
Cannel, 
Splint. 


2 SOUTH ST., American Building, 
BALTIMORE. 


VIRGINIA-LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTHDRSVILLE, Va: 
Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
| Vigne 


talogues sent on application. my-tt 























THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


CANFIELD, BRO. &-CO. 
DEAMONDS and RICH JEWELRY, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


SILVER and PLATED WARE---A very full stock ; 
American, English & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 
FANS, OPERA GLASSES AND FANCY GOODS. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
: BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
4 WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. jy-12m 


idl MARYLAND POUDRETTE, 






























7 t@” RICH IN PHOSPHATES, AMMONIA AND OTHER ALKALINE SALTS, as per 
i} analysis, containing in one ton of 2,000 pounds, say 
741% 34 pounds Ammonia, 
af 39 pounds Potash, 
: : 38 pounds Phosphoric Acid. 
| 5 Also, LIME, MAGNESIA, and other valuable constituents in smaller quantities. For sale, 
i | packed in barrels or bags, $15 per ton, 2,000 pounds, by 
: BALTIMORE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
i : R. J. BAKER & CO’S 
FERTILIZERS. 
t 
VW PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
i SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
4]! 
; PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market pr:ce. Call at 





R. J. BARBER & CO.W’S, 
86 and 38 CHARLES STREET. 
jeay BALTIMORE, MD. 























Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


i —_——-— ¢ Pe ae 


SALT CAKE. OIL VITRIOL cuore. SODA. 
(Sulph. Sod 

K tA INIT T. CHLORKALIUM 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 


ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS, 


To those who want to manipulate their own Phosphates, we offer 
a full line of PURE MATERIALS. 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition*than heretofore. 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 
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Kertilize us 


a OO od 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


A concentrated manure of undoubted excellence for 


COTTON AND TOBACCO. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate. 


The Patron’s Manure—sold on special terms to Grangers. 


BELLE VALE, Battimore Country, Mp., Avaust 81TH, 1876. 
R.W. L. Rasin & Co.—GEnTLEMEN : You ask me how I am pleased with the results 
from the Soluble Sea Island Guano purchased of you from time to time. The best 
evidence you can have as to my opinion is the fact you well know that I continue 
to purchase the same from year to year. This I do, being convinced that 1 obtain 
more plant food from Soluble Sea Island Guano than from any manipulated ferti- 
lizer that I have used, and that while it is less volatile, yet it promptly furnishes 

the proper nourishment when.required by the growing crop. 
Very respectfully, S. M. RANKIN. 





DRAKE’S BRANCH, VA., Avucust 15ru, 1875. 

RESOLVED, That we express to R. W. L. Rasin & Co. our entire satisfaction at 

the result of the use of their ALKALINE PHOSPHATE the present season on 
tobacco. W. E. McNERY, Master. 





BUSH RIVER GRANGE, No. 12, Sepr. 177rn, 1875. 
REsoLveD, That we express our satisfaction to R. W. L. Rasin & Co. as to the 
very favorable results of their Fertilizer, (ALKALINE PHOSPHATE) used by 
this Grange for the past two years. 
J. A. SHACKELTON, Serorerary. WM. P. DUPOY, Master. 


en a 


BALTIMORE AND TEXAS FERTILIZING COMPANY'S 


PURE BONE FLOUR AND MEAL, 


From our Extensive Texas Factories. 


POTASH SALTS, DISSOLVED EONE PHOSPHATE, &c. 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE BY 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











